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A PLEA FOR WALKS. 
\ THEN the lovely June days come, every one says that it is a 


shame to stay in-doors, and the old ery as to the neglect of 
exercise by American women is always taken up. But a single 
walk to the woods or a day’s picnic satisfies most of them, and 
therefore the enthusiasts for exercise revile their lack of energy. 
But the enthusiasts have not all the rights of the case, Dusty roads, 
trackless woods, an- 
noying fences, and 
no chance to rest 
by the way—these 
are not incitements 
to tramps, though 
the trained walker 
may throw scorn on 
her weak-kneed sis- 
ter because these 
keep her at home. 
Now in Germany 
it is the fashion to 
walk, and so every- 


thing is arranged 
for it. A paternal 
government keeps 


the roads in the best 
of order, opens foot- 
paths in every direc- 
tion, puts up sign- 
boards, and always, 
where there is a 
pretty view, pro- 
vides a comfortable 
seat where you may 
rest and look. A 
long walk to some 
place where there is 
a “ville” and a res- 
taurant is the Ger- 
man’s constant ree- 
reation. From their 
earliest years the 
children are train- 
ed to these weekly 
jaunts; and when 
a blonde maiden 
says that she dis- 
likes a certain town, 
“because there are 
no walks from it,” 
she means that this 
cheap and easy 
amusement is es- 
sential to her hap- 
piness. Certainly 
in these things the 
father-land has the 
advantage of us, 
There they make a 
possibility of rest 
and recreation for 
quite poor people; 
for with these aids, 
and the frequent 
primitive restau- 
rants where milk, 
coffee, and the in- 
evitable beer can be 
had at low prices, 
the whole family 
can betake them to 
the woods on ten 
minutes’ notice. 

A picnic with us 
means a day of bak- 
ing and boiling and 
packing—a doubt- 
ful pleasure, and a 
decided opinion aft- 
erward that once 
a summer is quite 
often enough. In 
Germany a picnic 
means putting on 














your things and 
starting. If, like 
Mrs. Gilpin, the 


house-mother is of 
a frugal mind, she 
puts into the bag 
with her knitting 
a stock ef eakes 
bought at the near- 
est bakery, not thin 
and sugary ladies’- 
fingers, but solid 
sweet rusk and gin 
gerbread. Some- 
where at the end of 
the walk will be a restaurant where all other creature wants can 
be supplied. There will be a table placed so as to get the view, 
a fair cloth and proper dishes, and one need not sit on the grass 
to enjoy nature. So not once a summer, but once a week, an ex- 
cursion is taken. Itis perpetual real picnic, with no bother to the 
tired house-mother. 

Now fresh air is the best tonic known for weak nerves, but with 
us there is a difficulty in getting it legitimately. According to our 
Puritan ideas of pleasure, it must come in by the way, and one 





Fig. 1.—Satix Sotem anv Lace Mantie. 
For description see Supplement. 


must botanize, or geologize, or something else, as an excuse to his 
neighbor. We recall now a friend whose devotion to out-door 
rambles outlasted her marriage, and the raised eyebrows of the 
neighborhood over her way of spending Saturday afternoons in the 
woods with her brood. But finally she had to give it up, so many 
ladies called or received on Saturday. 

We have taken of late to summer camps, but these do not cover 
the case. Most people camp but a few weeks, and many a woman 
comes back from her rest as tired as she went. 
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SUMMER WRAPPINGS. 


for appearances follows her to sea-shore or mountain. If it is 
only flannel and big hats, there is still fashion, expense, and work 
involved. There is extra cooking, extra sewing, packing, unpack- 


ing, managing the daily living with half the convenience of a | 


house; and before the month is over she is sure that to rest 
“there’s no place like home,” and she will not again be beguiled 
into leaving it. She is right. There is no place where one can 
so well rest, could one combine its comfort with temporary release 
from its cares. This is what her German sister has learned, and 
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| she takes her ease, not in a month away, but in these wee kly pie- 


nies made possible by simple ideas of enjoyment. Pleasure to an 
American is too often in ratio to its cost. 

We take the poorest of the people on excursions in a mass once 
asummer. We do not place in their reach cheap and independent 
pleasures. There is complaint at Mount Desert over the impossi 
bility of walking because there are no paths, and the complaint 
might be echoed from a hundred summer resorts. Fashion is all- 


The same struggle | powerful, and if we could once make it the fashion to walk, and 


a distinction to be 
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able to walk far, 
< half the battle 
would be won. But 


the other half must 
first be fought out. 
What town council 
will lay out paths 
and put up 
and 


seats, 
tramps 
possible te women 
children? If 
they must be taken 


1 
make 


and 


in dusty roads or 
trackless woods, 
they will never be 
the fashion, since 
the pain will al- 
ways outweigh the 


] leasure, It is par- 
ticularly to the 
smaller towns and 
villages that appeal 
The great 


Is made, 


cities have their 
parks and their 
harbors, and of 
late cheap excur- 
sions have multi- 
plied. But the vil- 
lages, whether in 


New England or the 
West, have still a 
limited seale of plea- 
sure in their reach. 
Many of them have 
a beautiful — sur- 
rouncing country, 
only to be seen by 
riding The tax 
which should open 
it to the pedestrian 
would not be heavy, 


and could not be 
objected to by any 
good citizen. Com- 
munity in reerea- 


tion is a bond, and 
in a democracy it is 
a mistake to have 
the pleasures of 


rich and poor so 
far apart. 
And, meantime, 


much may be done 
by forming clubs. 
In union is strength; 
one can walk twice 
as far in a company 
as alone, and hin- 
derances cease to 
be such when they 
can be laughed at in 
The natn- 
ral instinct for com- 
panionship counts 
for a deal. 
One is peculiar, re- 
marked on, for sol- 
itary rambles, and 
for women and chil- 
dren there is always 
a certain risk. ITé 
may be but the 
thousandth chance, 


a crowd 








good 


but it will often 
kee p them at home. 
A club of half a’ 


dozen or more mem- 
scheme of 
exploration of the 
roads, set times and 
will do 
much. If you like, 
make sketching or 
botanizing your end 
But you 
such ex- 
see Supplement, No. I., Figs. 1-10. cuse. Walk for the 

fun of it; and make 

it the duty of some 
one to provide refreshment at the terminus. A picnic basket is 
a nuisance ; but fresh fruit, or sandwiches, or even crackers and 
caramels, are no bad substitute for the German restaurant. If, 
while you rest, some other one has an impromptu story, or a page 
of an amusing essay—anything heavy should be utterly frowned 
on—it will be all the better. The return trip will be made in 
renewed strength, and the more you walk, the better you will like 
it. If some of the village improvement societies would take up 
this matter, they would confer a great blessing on the community. 


bers, a 


seasons, 


and aim, 
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WITH A PATTERN-SHEET SUPPLEMENT. 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO READERS OF 
HARPER'S PERILODICALS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, 
and Harper's Bazar may be had for the years 
1880, 1881, 1882, and 1883. Those wishing to 
complete their files will please send in their or- 
ders immediately, It is Mussrs. HARPER & 
Broruers’ intention in future to keep the back 
numbers for three years only. 


A NEW STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 


A charming new Serial Story, with illustra- 
tions, entitled 


MISS TOMMY, A MEDLEVAL ROMANCE, 


by the eve r-popular author of “ John Halifaz, 
Gentleman,” will shortly be begun in Harper’s 
Bazar. 


- _—__—_—_— - Ne 


“Tt indeed fills a long-felt want.” 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, 
An Iuiustratep WerKvy, 
Published June 10, contains, in the way of enter- 
taining fiction for little folk, “A Great Myste ry,” 
by F.B. STANFORD, Chapter VI. of the serial story 
“ Le ft Behind.” Part 111. of “ Our Little Dunce,” 
by Lucy C. Litutr, and “ Mr. Thompson and the 
Squirre Is,” a humorous sketch by ALLAN Forman. 

An interesting, instructive article, entitled “ In- 
cidents of Indian History,” is contributed by F.S. 
Drake, and Joxt. Benton gives an entertaining 
account of the annual event of farm life, so popu- 
lar with the boys, “ Washing the Sheep.” There 
is a poem by Mancarer KE, Sanesrer, called “ The 
Strange y's Kiss,” and an amusing rhyme s entitled 
“ A Fantasy,” by Eva Carson Lovert. 

Among the artists represented are CULMER 
Barnes, Jesse McDermort, and Jessin SHerHern. 
There is an admirable Sull-page by James E. 
Keiiy, and one by T. pe Tuutsrrup illustrating 
“The Columbia Institute Drill,’ an entertain- 
ment recently given by the pupils of that school at 
the armory °F the Seve nty-first Regiment. 


SUBSCRIPTION ~RicE, $2 00 PER YEAR. 
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A specimen copy of Hasvrr’s Youna Propie 


Per Year: 


Hanrem'’s MAGaStms. ....ssccsccesoses $4 00 
Harper’s WREKLY .........-- 00sec eee 4 00 
Pe Ng I RS Sverrrrey errr. 2 
Harrer’s Youna Prorue ..... es ee 


Hauren’s Frankuin Square Liprary 
(52 Numbers) ...... sisccree Ge ee 


Postage free to all subscribers in the United States 
or Canada. 


Remittances should be made by Post-office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss, Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Frankiin Square, New York. 


THE WAYS OF THE ANT. 
FEXHERE is nothing in the world of so 
| much value to the character as work, 
and the habit of work. This the pleasure- 
lover, the idler, the very young and thought- 
less, may be inclined to doubt, but advan- 
cing years will teach them all the truth of 
the statement. We remember to have heard 
EMMA STEBBINS, the sculptress, and the 
friend of CHARLOTTE CUSHMAN—and both 
of these illustrious women had been ardent 
workers—once say to a young person who 
complained that she hated work, and would 
like to loll a year or two on rose leaves, “ Ah, 
my dear, I hope the time will never come to 
you when you will be thankful for work !” 

It may be a vastly more agreeable thing 
for a season to lounge in the sunshine, to sit 
half buried in luxurious ease, and read a nov- 
el that takes us out of our humdrum exist- 
ence and into a life inviting as Elysian fields, 
to fold our hands, doing nothing but wait- 
ing for something to turn up; but all that 
sort of thing, pursued as a profession, grows 
infinitely more tiresome than the most tiring 
work, For there is occasionally an immense 
difference in the significance of the two 
words, tiresome and tiring, the one often 
implying a fatigue of the spirit which dis- 
sipates all its forces, and the other a whole- 
some fatigue of the body, to be refreshed by 
rest or sleep; no rest or sleep refreshes us 
when a thing is simply tiresome, for the 
tiresomeness is monotonous, underlying, and 
always there. In fact, if we do not want 
pleasure and ease to fall on us so that we 
would at last find ourselves glad to dig or 
serub for a change from the soft condition, 
we shall have to learn to take that pleasure 
and ease only as the reward of labor, as a 
relaxation really earned by effort, a some- 
thing that has become ours by personal 
right; and we shall discover it to be then 
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as much more delicious in its sweetness as 
the honey of the bee, with its wild-flower 
tang and flavor, is more delicious than the 
baker’s treacle with its dull insipidity. 

Nor is work, of whatever sort it may be, 
merely desirable in this way of exereise and 
sport to the healthy muscle and healthy 
brain, maintaining sound condition, or cre- 
ating it; but it is a blessing, even if in dis- 
guise, by means of its taking us for a while 
as completely out of ourselves as the most 
inthralling romance could; for we can sel- 
dom do our work without thinking of that 
work; that which can be done without think- 
ing seems to have little of the sacredness of 
work about it, and to be really only a hybrid 
between work and play; and if we are think- 
ing of the work, then certainly we are not 
thinking of the other matters that environ 
us, or overwhelm us, and by their monotony 
would furrow ridges in the brain, were that 
possible. We come back to ourselves with 
the interest of those that have been away 
from home, and we are better able to meet 
our circumstances by the new view we get 
of them through our absence and return. 
If we are of that great number whom sor- 
row has marked for its own, who are sur- 
rounded by an atmosphere of teasing trou- 
ble, or who have met with some great ca- 
lamity, then how great a resource shall we 
find this absorbing work which we once so 
scorned! For the time, at least, the sting- 
ing throng of annoyances is escaped, the 
pressure of the great calamity is lifted: we 
find ourselves with a new anxiety, that of 
doing our work well, of expressing our 
thought perfectly, of achieving success in 
the direction we have aimed. Only those 
who have suffered may perhaps know the 
full extent of the blessing that work is when 
it comes to absorb them from their grief; 
yet they who are loaded with all the plea- 
sures which the world has to give will usu- 
ally find that it has one thing more to give 
in the enkindling and revivifying of work 
pursued in earnest. 

But even if work comes not as a blessing 
per se, and has to be considered as part of 
the primal curse in which man was bidden 
to earn his bread in the sweat of his brow, 
and which the minority of mankind seem 
to think did not inelude themselves, what 
right has any created thing to wish to 
evade it? Is there such a thing known 
as rest among all the powers and agencies 
of the cosmic universe, the very names of 
power and agency implying action? Are 
not the four elements constant at their 
never-ceasing, never-resting, always-inter- 
changing labor? Does one drop of water 
pause in the roll of the ocean, one tongue 
of flame hang suspended in the fire, one 
cloud stay motioniess in the wide heavens, 
one atom oi the brown earth cease to dis- 
integrate, to moulder, to crumble and change 
for its new state? Is not the seed ever ger- 
minating, the flower ever blooming, the fruit 
ever ripening, the wind ever blowing, vapor 
rising, sunshine falling, rivers running? Do 
the planets rest in their courses, the earth 
in its revolution, the tides in their great 
swinging? All the atoms and impulsions 
of nature are constantly rendering their 
tithe of service; and why, then, should any 
one of us,as much an atom of nature as 
stock or stone is, and moved by nature’s 
quickening as much as tide or sap—why 


| should we halt at our work and bemoan 


our fate that we have our share of work to 
do? Even while we bemoan ourselves the 
work of the universe goes on unceasingly in 
our own bodies, and the changes that bring 
on old age daily within us and about us. 
There is something marvellously strange, 
in view of the industry of all the natural 
forces, that the human race, or any portion 
of it, should be the only thing to rebel at 
the necessity of labor, in some degree at 
least. 

But apart from all fancies of the kind, it 
is a fact that there has never been anything 
of moment in the world accomplished with- 
out work. What an immensity of it must 
have been done to complete those conquests 
over the raw material of the earth in the 
ancient desert ruins, temples, and aqueducts, 
in the modern tunnelling of mountains and 
stretching of railroads across continents! 
“The money that you pay us for our labor 
we send home,” said the Chinese to some 
agitator against them, “but the work re- 
mains for you.” And so the act of work 
remains in its effect upon the character of 
the worker. He is up and doing when oth- 
ers sleep, and not only winning his measure 
of success thereby, but keeping himself from 
rusting out, polishing every faculty, stretch- 
ing every nerve, bright and alert for the 
next thing, whatever it be, the business of 
this world or that of the other—the other 
upon which he may some morning wake 
surprised—surprised to find work waiting 
for him in the new horizons, and himself 
all the better fitted for it that he did no 
shirking here. 

It often seems a regrettable matter of 
concern when we observe the manuer in 











which a large number of subordinates— we 
ean hardly call them workers, since they 
would avoid any reason for being called so 
—complain of the necessity that compels 
them to their daily tasks. One thing of 
their future is certain: no individual of 
those complaining is a person who will ever, 
as the vernacular goes, “amount to any- 
thing.” For look at their chiefs and em- 
ployers; there is no clerk in any leading 
business of the country who works as inde- 
fatigably as the head of his house does, so 
long as he remains in the business; up be- 
times in the morning, it may be, while the 
elerk is still stretching and yawning and 
hesitating on his pillow; and the last, per- 
haps, to leave the counting-room at night. 
It is quite possible that in such an employ- 
er’s case there is too much business done, 
out of the superabundance of activity; but 
it is done, the profit and reward of it is 
reaped; and while he bemoans himself that 
he must work, the subordinate will never 
be reaping any other profit or reward than 
his meagre salary, which he evidently works 
hard to get without work. 





THE BANG. 
T is only a few years since the bang was 
unknown amongst us, and although it 
has achieved popularity, we are notified 
that the day of its glory is passed, that its 
renown is on the wane, and that we must 
prepare to return to sweet simplicity and 

severe, unmitigated primness. 

“From thee how shall we part?” 


Girls who were almost plain have become 
pretty under its régime; faces past their 
first bloom have borrowed something youth- 
ful from its kindly spell; it has softened the 
most severe outlines; it covers a multitude 
of unwelcome wrinkles. Shall we be content 
to surrender it without a murmur? Will 
the pretty girl be glad to drop her mask 
and resume her native homeliness? will the 
eye that has been used to the line of beauty 
be pleased with precision? To be sure, 
there are some faces upon which a bang 
would seem like an intrusion, but to most 
of us it has become dear as the apple of 
our eye. What hopelessly intellectual fore- 
heads will emerge from seclusion when the 
fiat has gone forth! what disclosure of wan- 
ing locks which the crimp mercifully con- 
cealed! And what shall we do with the 
shorn tresses before they have time to grow 
in grace? how shall we coax them to aban- 
don the kink we have been to such trouble 
to invoke? These are conundrums of the 
first importanee. To be sure, it is not all 
beauty and picturesqueness that we cele- 
brate; it has added a new terror to high 
winds and damp weather; there are bangs 
and bangs, and one would be glad to see a 
certain moderation observed in them, which 
should delegate them to their proper sphere 
without permitting them to trespass upon 
the eyebrows, and should dictate to her who 
needs the support of her forehead the pro- 
priety of not hiding it behind a portiére of 
curls and snarls. We shall perhaps be glad 
when all femininity no longer confronts the 
world with the same style of coiffure, the 
scullion as well as the lady of elegant lei- 
sure, whether it harmonizes with her face or 
no, whether she is obliged to struggle night 
and day to retain the illusive wave, or 
whether nature curled it for her, and re- 
lieved her of so much anxiety and toil and 
expenditure of bandoline. When the bang 
has become a thing of the past, when not 
even a select few or an eccentric spinster 
dares to patronize it, we shall wonder, per- 
haps, that such a frivolous style could ever 
have found favor with young and old, rich 
and poor, that the matron could have be- 
lieved it appropriate to her years as to 
sweet sixteen, while the photograph book 
of to-day will seem a travesty upon the taste 
of the period. 





WASHINGTON GOSSIP. 
[From Our Own CORRESPONDENT.] 


W HEN Congress sits late in the summer, as 

many still think it is likely to do this year, 
much pity is wasted on members of the national 
legislature by their friends out of Washington 
for their supposed sufferings in working in hot 
weather. As a matter of fact, the Capitol is far 
more comfortable in summer than in winter, for 
in warm weather all the outer doors and windows 
are left open, and there is a free circulation of 
air, cooled after coming within its thick walls; 
while in winter, when the outside openings are 
kept closed, and the steam heat pervades the le- 
gislative chambers, the temperature becomes op- 
pressive and the air very foul. Ladies in num- 
bers attend the debates at this season when- 
ever any matter of great interest is being dis- 
cussed, and as they wear thin clothes and light 
colors, the galleries present a very gay appear- 
ance. 

The families of many of the Congressmen al- 
ways remain in Washington until the gentlemen 
can leave for the season. 

Washington life is unique in comparison with 








that of other cities at all times of the year, but 
is specially noticeable for its peculiar customs in 
spring and summer, Such street scenes a8 are 
witnessed in no other city on this continent are 
so common in Washington as to excite no com- 
ment whatever, except from total strangers. 

The influence of its geographical situation on 
the manners and customs of the national capital 
is never so strongly marked as in warm weather. 
As contrasted with that of the North, Southern 
society is in all things less formal, and in many 
respects unconventional; and even in winter 
Washington shows that it belongs more to the 
latter than the former, cosmopolitan as it is in 
its personnel. 

When the weather grows warm enough to make 
out-door life enjoyable, Washington people of all 
ages live in the open air almost as much as if 
they were in the country. Not only are the parks 
used like those at watering-p’aces by adults as 
well as children, but when the nights are at their 
highest temperature it is the custom for ladies 
and gentiemen to sit in chairs on tne sidewalks 
in front of their resiaences, where their acquaint- 
ances, as they stroll by, join them, until some- 
times such a gathering will number over twenty, 
and often includes members of the cabinet and 
Senators and their families, or ladies and gentle- 
men of the foreign iegations. On moonlight 
nights as many ladies walk about in couples as 
by day. But more than all in the style of dress 
adopted in warm weather for street wear does 
Washington show anconventional tendencies, for 
not only are all colors of thin goods as well as 
white toilettes worn by fashionable ladies, but 
on a very warm day a dark skirt and thin white 
blouse-waist can be worn at pleasure. On ac- 
count of this freedom as to dress and out-coor 
amusements, and its wide streets and many parks, 
Washington is far less uncomfortable in summer 
than the cities whose temperature is cooler, but 
whose customs are more exacting. All manner 
of out-door excursions are enjoyed by fashionable 
parties, some taking a trip by canal-boat to the 
picturesque “ Great Falls of the Potomac,” others 
going in barges, rowed by members of a boat 
club, up the river, and others by steamboat down 
the river (the direction of these vessels is never 
interchanged), while steam-launches and tugs be- 
longing to the government often carry many 
young people off on a picnic. Walking parties 
to gather wild flowers in the forests, less than a 
mile from the city limits, are also frequent from 
the time the first arbutus can be found. 

Ever since tennis was introduced as a game 
for ladies and gentlemen in this country it has 
been very popular in Washington, and there are 
numerous tennis courts in private gardens, as 
well as one for the young people at the White 
House in the grounds about that building. Games 
are often played in the grounds of the British 
Legation, and quite regularly in those of the Ar- 
gentine Legation. There are three young ladies, 
the daughters of each Minister, at each of these 
legations, and the Argentine Minister has four 
grown sons. 

The variety of vehicles in common use in Wash- 
ington always attracts the attention of strangers, 
its smooth streets making the use of certain 
styles possible which would be unendurable else- 
where except on country roads. Bicycles and 
tricycles (some of the latter accommodating a 
couple of passengers) are very numerous, while 
village carts, low phaetons, hansom cabs, and an 
infinite variety of other cabs (mostly square in 
form, and with much glass), for two or four per- 
sons, are almost as numerous as the ordinary style 
of carriages used in other places, 

Ladies are seen driving every style of vehicle 
except the cabs and large carriages, often entire- 
ly alone, and some ladies have for a long time 
used the tricycle. 

But the most comical of the street scenes of 
this spring was when a couple of men in costume, 
riding bicycles, were seen on a very warm day 
shading their eyes with gavly illuminated Jap- 
anese parasols. 

Dancing is perhaps more frequently a feature 
of entertainment at all times of the year in Wash- 
ington than anywhere else. Even in warm wea- 
ther there is dancing when an excursion is taken 
by a large party on a steamboat, or when a char- 
ity fair or tea party is in progress in a public 
hall. When a “high tea” was given for the bene- 
fit of a charity, on a steamboat last spring, un- 
der the auspices of ladies of the families of high 
government officials, there was dancing ; and also 
when the Garfield Memorial Hospital was opened 
(two weeks before the patients were received), 
there was dancing in one of the wards. 

The chief market in the national capital is at 
all seasons patronized in person by many of the 
most fashionable ladies in the city, and in front 
of its main entrance may be seen as many hand- 
some private carriages as before the door of a 
house where an elegant entertainment is in prog- 
ress. People from all parts of the country spe- 
cially admire the display of flowers in the mar- 
ket, and therefore many ladies go there who 
would etherwise send a servant. Ladies who 
have lived in other cities, and never have thought 
of going to market themselves, begin to go regu- 
larly after settling in Washington. The market 
building is an especially large and handsome one, 
and is kept charmingly neat. It fronts on a 
pretty park. 

At the Russian Legation the motto appears to 
be, Place aux enfants, for the happiness and im- 
provement of the six children in the house seem 
the first object of their parents, M. De Struve, the 
Minister, and his wife. Five of these children 
are their own, and all save one were born during 
their long residence in Japan. The sixth is the 
son ofa highly connected Japanese couple, whom 
the Russian Minister and his wife brought from 
that country with them to educate with their own 
children. He is very bright; is only nine years 
old, yet speaks five languages—Japanese, Rus- 
sian, French, German, and English. All six of 
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the children, the eldest of whom is about ten and 
the youngest two years old, always sit at table 
with the Minister and his wife, even when they 
have friends at meals with them, except when 
they give a very formal dinner party. Three at- 
tendants sit between the children to help them 
at table; so, as M. De Struve says, he lives in a 
patriarchal fashion. The large ball-room has 
been used mostly by the children at the legation, 
since their parents have lived there, for a play- 
room as well as for dancing, sometimes being 
used as a rink for roller-skates, 

The Chinese Minister has been able for the 
past few months to speak a little English, and is 
very proud of it, It having been mentioned toa 
secretary of one of the other legations that the 
Chinese Minister had said sinee he had learned 
English, and liked to have cream and sugar in his 
tea, that he considered himself an American gen- 
tleman, the other said, “ Oh yes, he is so anxious 
to be an American that he even wants to learn 
to dance ‘ the Boston,’ ” 

For fully a year the mother of Secretary Lin- 
coln’s wife, Mrs. Harlan, whose husband was Sec- 
retary of the Interior in President Jolinson’s term, 
has been a confirmed invalid, and endured great 
suffering. But prior to that she was able to keep 
up her habits of vigorous exercise, and to take 
long rides on horseback, to which she had been 
accustomed from childhood. She is by birth a 
Kentuckian, and lived in that State until she grew 
to womanhood. She was always especially cou- 
rageous in her dealings with horses, and broke 
more than one spirited saddle-horse of bad hab- 
its. Once, just before Miss Harlan married young 
Robert Lincoln, while her father was Secretary of 
the Interior, she took a ride on a horse owned by 
the family which showed a very ugly disposition, 
and ended by running away with her, On her being 
brought home, unhurt, but thoroughly exhausted, 
as soon as she told her mother what had occurred, 
Mrs. Harlan said to a servant: “ Have that horse 
ready for me to ride at six o’clock to-morrow 
morning. I'll break himin. I won’t have a horse 
with such a temper in the family. Ill teach him 
better manners.” And she rose early next day, 
and did ride the refractory horse until she thor- 
oughly subdued him, and not only sustained no 
injury herself from her vigorous exertions, but 
was little fatigued by them. It is thought that 
her capacity for long-continued and patient en- 
durance of her sufferings since her illness began 
is to be traced to her hardy training. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SUMMER DRESSES. 


‘P\HE summer dresses seen on city streets dur- 
ing the month of June are of the simplest 
design and materials, and owing to the great 
heat, full dress is scareely worn even at elaborate 
entertainments. The glacé mohair dresses with 
wide Hercules braid, or with black or blue velvet 
trimmings, are seen in the palest French gray 
shades for driving toilettes, at the races, at church, 
and also at day receptions. These are most oft- 
en imported dresses, as Worth and other Paris 
modistes delight in this lustrous fabric, and make 
them up with a great deal of white lace about 
the corsage, and add to them a bonnet of white 
lace, with a little gray velvet on the brim, and 
some gray tips, or a marabout aigrette. This del- 
icate combination of gray and white makes a very 
refined and summery costume, but only the palest 
clear shades of gray must be used, as the deep 
steel tints have an elderly look. Sometimes a 
trimming of silver beads is used to form a plas- 
tron or a vest, and there may be rows of large 
cut beads across a velvet vest, or else inany rows 
of drooping fringe-like ornaments that lap over 
each other and give a solid effect. A white Va- 
lenciennes or Oriental plastron fully gathered at 
the throat is also liked in these pale gray dresses. 
The mushroom shades are next most in favor, 
and may be of the mohair, with velvet of a darker 
golden brown, or else with the contrast of dark 
maroon red velvet for the vest, collar, bracelet- 
like cuffs, and for cross bands on the left side 
of the lower skirt, where it is disclosed by the 
opening of the upper skirt, and also a broad vel- 
vet revers down the right side, where it joins the 
back drapery. Other mohair dresses are made 
in the severe tailor styles, with merely rows of 
stitching for trimming, or else they are com- 
bined with a little watered silk that appears only 
in the skirt, at the foot, and on the left side in 
hollow organ pleats, and in some narrow (inch- 
wide) folds that form the cuffs and collar. A 
piping fold of white moiré may be added inside 
gray silk folds, or of bright coquelicot red in the 
neck and sleeves of mushroom-colored dresses. 


NEW BLACK AND WHITE COSTUMES. 


For dressy afternoon toilettes for visiting and 
for driving in open carriages there are new and 
stylish combinations of black and white that are 
worn by quite young ladies, as well as by those 
who are much older. White Valenciennes lace 
—not cream-tinted, but chalk white—as a trim- 
ming for black.surah, black China crape, or In- 
dia silk, is one of the prettiest arrangements of 
white on black. In such dresses there are two 
or three scalloped flounces across the front, made 
of the black thin silk, and there is a frill of the 
Valenciennes lace two or three inches deep set 
under each scalloped flounce. On the black cor- 
sage a Valenciennes barbe, or else two pieces of 
lace sewed together on the straight edges, form 
a gathered drapery down each side of the buttons 
from the collar as low on the bust as is becoming 
to the figure. A bow of the lace or a full round 
rosette finishes the barbes where they meet at the 
end. Embroidered black China crape dresses are 
more elaborately made, with festooned flounces 
and lambrequin draperies that are edged with 
Valenciennes lace, and there is a gathered vest of 
Valenciennes piece lace or net of the pattern used 
in that of the trimming lace. The large old-fashi- 




















ioned flowered designs formerly in vogue for the 
finest hand-made Valenciennes lace are now cop- 
ied in the machine-made Valenciennes, and this 
imitation lace is adopted by fastidious women just 
as the Oriental and Mechlin patent laces have been 
worn during the last two or three years. Another 
fashionable black and white dress is made of black 
bison-cloth of rough quality, but lustrous and 
silky-looking, trimmed with the new white worsted 
insertion and lace that is imported in guipure and 
Smyrna designs. This insertion and lace, each 
three inches wide, trims the foot of a pleated 
black bison-cloth skirt, and a vest is outlined by 
these laces on the basque. White camel’s-hair 
vests braided across with black soutache are in 
black cashmere dresses, and the collar and cuffs 
are of the same black and white. A white piqué 
or linen duck vest is worn by young ladies under 
a cut-away basque of black cashmere, and there 
are occasionally white satin vests in a basque of 
black satin surah, but those of soft gathered 
lace are more becoming and cooler-looking. For 
black nuns’ veiling dresses worn by ladies in light 
mourning there are shirred side breadths and a 
shirred plastron of checked Louisine or of black 
India silk, with the ground nearly covered by 
white balls or rings. With nearly all black 
dresses worn at this season there is now a full 
frill of white lace around the neck and gathered 
to the front edge of the corsage, where it falls in 
a soft jabot. A pretty fashion with slender young 
ladies is that of making the basque to lap half- 
way across the left side of the front, instead of 
buttoning it down the middle; the lapped edge 
is finished with a full lace frill, and sometimes 
this edge is cut in scallops. Large blocks of 
black and white silk are in favor for covering 
plainly the front and side gores of black Rha- 
dames silk skirts; the black basque then opens 
over a vest of the blocked silk, and the basque 
as well as the tablier front is cut in deep scal- 
lops that fall on a pleated frill of the black Rha- 
dames, 
INDIA SILKS, ETC. 


For gayer dresses the India silks and cotton 
satteens are used with flower designs or tapestry 
patterns of many colors on a pale blue, mush- 
room, réséda, lavender, gray, or cream - tinted 
ground. These are often combined with plain 
India silk, and modistes suggest various capri- 





cious arrangements of these in preference to | 


making the skirt of one fabric and the over-dress 
of the other. For instance, a golden brown In- 
dia silk or foulard, with small sprigs of cream 
white in it, has the over-skirt drapery of the fig- 
ured stuff made so long that it barely escapes 
the foot, where it shows a narrow pleating of 


has a deep pleating set in the left side of plain 
brown, on which are five or six cross rows of 
Valenciennes lace, giving the effect of a trim- 
ming set on the foundation skirt. At the back 
there are three breadths in the drapery, and the 


middle breadth is plain, while the others are fig- | 


ured ; these breadths form a single full and very 
high puff on the tournure by being caught up on 
each side and in the middle by five clusters of 


pleats, and the material below falls straight to | 
the foot in two flowing box pleats, or else it is | 


laid in several deep side pleats that meet in the | py the Society of Men of Letters, ARSENE Hovs- 
The figured basque has a velvet collar | s) [ 


middle. 
and cuffs, also a bow on the postilion back, and 
the Valenciennes lace is sewed together on the 


straight edges to form two straight draperies on | 


the bust, finished at top and bottom by a cockade 
bow of velvet ribbon. One pretty fancy is for 
using red velvet on these golden brown dresses, 
and the bright poppy red is sometimes seen on 
blue or on gray India silks, The painted cotton 
satteen dresses are made up in precisely the same 
fashions described for foulards and India silks, 
and are interchangeable with them as costumes 
for dressy occasions, just as Madame Raymond 
announces they are in Paris. It is sometimes 
difficult to tell without examination whether these 
gay dresses are of cotton or silk, and to the ob- 
jection that these cottons soil easily, and are too 
elaborately made for the ordinary laundress to 
“do up,” it is answered that they must be sent 
to a professional scourer just as the silks are, 
and that the original cost of the material is much 
less than that of the silk dress. 


FOR SUMMER RECEPTIONS. 


At day weddings, receptions, and dinners dur- 
ing the warm season trained dresses of heavy 
silks and satins are replaced by short dresses of 
white Chinese silk, brocaded crape of the palest 
blue, rose, lilac, cream tints, or ivory white, and 
the lace dresses that have already been described. 
Valenciennes and Chantilly laces with festooned 
draperies are the rule for the China crapes and 
silks. When the changeable silks are used they 
are usually in combination with velvet-powdered 
silk, showing small velvet dots like beads over 
part of the garment, or else there are larger 
blocks of velvet on that used for the basque and 
drapery over pleated or gathered skirts of plain 
changeable silk. Stripes of good width are grad- 
ually coming into favor here, as they have been 
for the past year abroad, and are made up in 
pretty demi-trained toilettes for the afternoon 
and for dinner parties for ladies who will not 
adopt short skirts for the house, even in mid- 
summer, 

BUSTLES, SKIRTS, ETC. 


The small cushion bustle stuffed with hair is 
commended by modistes in preference to all oth- 
ers, as it gives the added size directly at the back, 
and is so easily concealed by the drapery of the 
costume. The best plan is to have a pad of this 
kind attached to the belt of the foundation skirt 
of the dress, but the separate pad bustle is also 
shown in the furnishing stores made with strings 
to adjust it around the waist with any dress. 
This bustle may be found covered with gray si- 
lesia or white cotton satteen, or else with white 
or black satin, and costs from 75 cents to $1 50, 





aceording to the material of the cover. There 
are also similar bustles that are slightly broader, 
and are made of three crosswise puffs of hair; 
these are sold for $1. What is called hair-cloth 
is much used for making stiff lapped pleatings 
that form a small bustle, or else the hair-cloth is 
arranged in stiff puffs. Almost all other bustles 
are furnished across the back with steel springs 
placed across in casings that may be tied into 
any desired curve, and outside these are flounces 
of hair-cloth or of the coarse muslin with cords 
through it called English cordinette. These come 
in various lengths, and are sometimes finished 
across the end with embroidered ruffles. The 
steel dress extenders sewed across the back 
breadths of the dress skirt high up under its 
draperies, and just below the hair cushion that 
is sewed to the belt, make the arrangement most 
in favor with fashionable women, as each dress 
is then supplied with a graceful tournure inde- 
pendent of any separate garment. Very nice 
pliable tournure skirts are made to wear with 
summer dresses, especially those of thin wash- 
ing goods that can not have steels and cushions 
added. These are made of the English cordi- 
nette, with bias flounces closely gathered all the 
way up the back breadth, and under these flounces 
are steel springs that are run in slip casings, so 
that they can be easily taken out when the skirt 
is washed. One or two ruffles extend around the 
foot, and this skirt costs $38. There are more 
expensive skirts similarly made of the white 
French hair-cloth for $7, and the gray crinoline 
for $5. R 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
Arnotp, ConstaB_e, & Co.; James McCreery & 
Co.; Lorp & Taytor; and Stern Broruers. 





PERSONAL. 


One of the nieces of Bishop Leonrpas Potk, 
Miss ANTOINETTE POLK, is now the Marquise 
de Charette. She was educated abroad, and 
was noted for her beauty, wit, grace, and fine 
horsemanship. She is tall and _ beautifully 
shaped, with large brown eyes, and hair that 
falls to her feet. Among her bridal gifts were 
some superb diamonds, given by the French 
Zouaves. 

—CHARLES O’ConoR once said that although 
he did not despise society, he could be happy on 
the island of Juan Fernandez, even without the 
man Friday. 

—Joun Lawrence, who piloted Farracut’s 
fleet safely into Mobile Bay in a storm of shot 
and shell, died recently in the county poor- 
house, near Mobile. 





—Mr. Danie. FRENCH, the son of Assistant | 


| Secretary of the Treasury Frencu, has just fin- 
plain brown foulard. This long drapery, however, | 


ished a statue of Joun Harvanp, to be placed 
near Memorial Hall, in the University Delta, the 
gift of Mr. Brice. 

—Major BEN PexLey Poorg, on inquiring into 
the history of the Marine Band that discourses 


ese. Her name, Koon Sonn Kean, means 
‘“Hidden Perfume.”? She took the first step 
toward emancipation in Siam by liberating all 
her slaves and employing them as paid servants, 

—Two unpublished cantatas, written by Brg- 
THOVEN at the age of twenty-one, have been dis- 
covered in the collection of a Leipsie antiquary. 

—When but seventeen, De Lesseps acted as 
consul at Cronstadt, and tilled several diplomat- 
ic posts. 

—In his concerts, Hans von Bitiow, during 
the adagio of BreetHoven’s Ninth Symphony, 
has the hall darkened and frankincense burned. 

—Parliament has been addressed by Mary 
Howirt, FLorence NIGHTINGALE, and other 
prominent English women, in favor of woman 
suffrage. 

—It is thought that although the Prince Im- 
perial of Austria speaks every dialect in the 
Austrian dominion except Turkish, this need 
not prevent him from sitting down on the Ot- 
toman. 

—The principal of Newnham College, Eng- 
land, is Anne J. CLoveu, sister of the poet 
Artuur Hueu CLouaa. 

—Twenty-one thousand dollars for free beds 
for the poor have been left to the Bridgeport 
(Connecticut) Hospital by Mr. Francis E. Pome- 
ROY. 

—Miss Anna Gopwin, a daughter of Parke 
GopwWIN, and granddaughter of Wiitt1am CuUL- 
LEN BRYANT, is suid to be engaged to the private 
secretary of Mr. J. W. Mackey, Mr. De Castro, 
who isa Turk. It will not be the first marriage 
of the kind, as long ago a daughter of VaLen- 
TINE Mott married BLacque Bey, and Aris- 
TARCHI Bey married two New York ladies in 
succession. 

—At the London celebration of the five hun- 
dredth anniversary of the death of Jonn Wyc- 
LIFFE, the earliest English translator of the 
Bible, Dissenters of all denominations were 
present. 

—Somebody says that the display of horses, 
equipages, and beautiful toilettes on a fine spring 
day in New York can only be compared to Paris 
on its way to the Grand Prix, and is enough to 
make Henry James wish he was an American. 

—The heir to the Marquis of Aylesbury has 


just married DoLty Yestor, a chorus singer at 


the Comedy Theatre, London. 

—EmmMa Tuunssy has gone to Europe. 

—Judge Devens is the possessor of DANIEL 
Wesster’s recipe for making punch, in the 
statesman’s own handwriting. 

—A grandnephew of old Joun Hancock, of 
Revolutionary fame, died in Boston a week or 
two since. 

—WALTER BeEsanT says that although story- 
telling is an art, it is an art than can be prac- 
ticed only by those having the original gift. 

—Queen Victoria is the person to whom the 
credit of first urging the employment of women 
in telegraph offices is said to be due, 

—Once, in his early days, when THomas BALL, 


| the seulptor, had earned enough money to buy 
} a carpet for his studio, there was nothing left to 


our national music in Washington, finds that it | 


originated on board the frigate Constitution, Com- 
modore HULL, cruising in Mediterranean waters 
in 1805, and has always been largely composed 
of Italians. 

—Dr. G. L. PARMELEE and wife, of Hartford, 
Connecticut, expect to travel two thousand 
miles this summer in their canoe, 

—At a recent dinner given to Victor Hugo 


SAYE toasted Hugo as one who could trace his 

succession by VoOLTAIRE, Monikre, SHAKE- 

SPEARE, DANTE, and VireiL, to Homer. 
—Professor CHARLES Extior Norton, of Har- 


Harvard at the tercentenary celebration of Em- 
manual College, at Cambridge, England, the 
alma mater of JoHN HARVARD, the founder, and 
of Henry Dunster, the first president, of Har- 
vard, who gave the name of Cambridge to the 
Massachusetts town. 

—The Rev. JosepaH Cook, when solicited for 
his autograph, is said always to add to it, ‘* Duty 
done is the soul’s fireside.”’ 

—One of the richest rose gardens in the whole 
South is on the plantation at Pass Christian, 
Mississippi, owned by the daughter of General 
W. 'T. SHerman, Mrs. Dusys. 

—Emerson is avenged. In presiding over the 
annual meeting in honor of WorpDsworTH, the 
other day, Mr. James Russe._u Lowe x said that 
poet “had no dramatic and next to no narrative 

power.’’? In Mr. MALLock’s New Republic, Mr. 
uke, who stands for MATTHEW ARNOLD, is 
made to say that he conceives of heaven as a 
place where time will be devoted to reading 
V ordsworth. 

—A Washington photographer says that he 
sells more pictures of President ARTHUR than 
of any other public man. 

—Mr. VINTON, the artist, has been selected by 
the city of Boston to paint the portrait of WEen- 
DELL PHILLIPS. 

—During her visit to San Francisco, the Prin- 
cess LiLLe-LIL.e, of the Hawaiian Islands, who 
is as black as the ace of spades, appeared at so- 
eial gatherings in a rich black costume and long 
black gloves, without a particle of color to re- 
lieve the “‘ colored”’ effect. 

—Since leaving the White House, Mrs. Hayes 
has devoted herself to raising poultry. 

—Mr. NATHAN APPLETON and his two nieces, 
the Misses LoNGFELLOW, will be among the 
guests of Mrs. OLE BULL in Norway this sum- 
mer. 

—Lawrence, Kansas, was named for Mr. AMos 


A. Lawrence, of Boston, who was one of the | 


founders and the treasurer of the famous ‘* New 
England Aid Society,’ and who is now on his 
first visit to the West. 

—Mr. Francis C. Foster, of Cambridge, Mas- 
sachusetts, has bought Henrt Lerouie’s large 
picture, ‘* By the River-Side,” for six thousand 
dollars, and given it to the Art Museum of Bos- 
ton. 

—The late BayarD TayLor’s daughter is to 
study art abroad under Huspert Herkomen. 

—A friend of the late Mr. 8am Waxp likens 
him to that ‘‘remarkable Indian rajah whose 
benevolence did not stop short until he built a 
hospital for sick insects.”’ 

; —Queen Victoria has nineteen granddaugh- 
ers. 

—The mother of the Siamese prince-ambas- 
sador now in New York has translated Uncle 
Tom's Cabin and other English works into Siam- 








pay for making it, and he and Groner FULLER 
made it themselves, sitting cross-legged upon 
the floor, with a candle between them. 

—VERDI shuts himself up in his studio sever- 
al hours every day, and it is thought a treasure 
may at some future time be discovered there. 

—HARTLEY CoLerIpGE told MATTHEW AR- 
NOLD, when the latter was a boy, that he thought 
BRYANT’S “Ode to a Water-fowl” the finest poem 
in modern English. 

—Four hundred and fifty dollars a year is all 
that the wife and daughter of the late English 
statesman, Mr. Roesuck, have to live on, and it 
is a credit to him in these days of political cor- 
ruption. 

—The Grand Duke of Hesse-Darmstadt rules 


| over a domain of half the size of Connecticut. 
vard College, has gone to Europe to represent | 


—The Chinese ambassador to Paris, Marquis 
TSENG, traces his ancestry to one of the favor- 
ite disciples of Conructus, TsenG-Tst, which 
is quite equal to ‘coming over with the Con- 
queror,”’ 

—The widow and children of Prince Tamatoa, 
who ceded the Society Islands to France, have 
been granted a pension by the French govern- 
ment of three thousand franes yearly. 

—Twenty of Turner’s finest water- colors 
adorn Mr. Ruskin’s bedroom, one of which 
TURNER painted when a boy. Mr. RusKIN has 
the best collection of agates in England. 

—A water-spout that burst recently in Texas 
caused the great Trinity River to run up stream 
all day 








itors pay one frane to enter the inclosure 
where the BARTHOLDI statue stands, the francs 
being intended to pay its passage to America. 

—The Supreme Court of Iowa lately refused 
a divorce to a woman who kuew of her hus- 
band’s intemperate habits before marriage, on 
the ground that, voluntarily choosing a drunk- 
ard for a husband, she must discharge the duties 
ofa drunkard’s wife. Maidens, take warning. 

—It has been the habit of English royalty to 
die on Saturday, Wini1am_III., ANNe, all the 
GeoRGEs, the Duchess of Kent, Prince ALBERT, 
and Princess ALIcE all departing on that day, 
but Prince Leopo._p did not survive over the 
night, and died Friday. 

—Mrs. DAHLGREN’S new house in Washing- 
ton is unique, having been built from her own 
designs, and been altered and re-altered many 
times in the building. One of its quaint jea- 
tures is an open fire-place on the first landing 
of the main staircase. 

—Sir Jonn Luspock, who has just married 


| the young Miss Fox-Pirv, granddaughter of a 


peer, is fifty, tall and thin, with a piping voice 
and squinting eyes, and is a martyr to gout, 
which most of the time confines him to his bed, 
and allowed him to leave his crutches only long 
evough to walk up the church aisle. 

—RoBert HeBerton TERRELL, acolored man, 
the child of slaves, graduates from Harvard this 
June, summa cum laude, the first black man to 


| gain a white man’s highest rank in the college. 


Harvard here shows well beside some other in- 
stitutions, as TERRELL has never failed to receive 
gentlemanly treatment from the students. He 
is One of the seven out of two hundred to have 
a part at Commencement. 

—The first monument ever erected by a single 
Saxon village community to one of its members 
was recently dedicated at Problis, near Dresden, 
to GeorG JOHANN Pa.irzscn, who led the life 
of a plain farmer, who was the first discoverer 
of HALLEY’s comet and of the fresh-water poly- 
pus, who introduced lightning-rods into Dres- 
and potatoes into the country along the 

be. 
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Carriage or Cradle Afghan.—Plush and stitch with which the last of the 4 required length is attained. For the wider fawn. 
Crochet Bands. loops taken up in the last pattern colored stripe on cach side of this brown one make a 

Tare afeban ts compened of three crochet bands was worked off, and the 4th through foundation of 10 stitches, and work in Afghan stitch 

PI cst. wry thay ; ee? i 1 mebrgnsssctins yeas the 4th of the 4 loops taken up in as follows: 1st pattern row.—Working forward, draw 
ee ar, sap 0 ie wad ; oh K+ arpesanes by the last pattern, work off the last a loop each through the 9th—1st foundation stitches ; 
two bands r wpe oT P cm hs the re length of these loops, work off the ext 4 working back, work off the last loop, then work off 
Pp sag peer sa rs a ase oer ” loops on the needle, then work off by 2 and 2 until 5 of the original loops are worked 
payin orn we a knitted ating Suc aeamies the 2 loops now remaining ; CAN off, but working off the last of these with the brown 
te are of double zephyr wee! and are worked in tinue to repeat from * until the wool, which has been fastened on, erochet 10 chain 
three separate stripes, which ane joined together with the brown wool, then leave the brown wool hang- 






Fig. 1.—Prrricoat ror Giri 
From 2 10 4 YEARS OLD. 


For —_— and description see 
Supplement, No. IV., Figs. 21-23. 


Fig. 2.—Crocuetr Perticoar 
FoR CHILD FROM 1 TO 2 
YEARS OLD. 

For description see Supplement. 
















Fig. 3.—Pieatep Frock For 
Cuitp From 1 to 2 
Years Op. 





For pattern and description see 
Suppl., No. XV., Figs. 57-62. 


Hind wave 
Fig. 4.—Bonnet ror Cuitp 1 Year oLp. 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 5.—Bonnet ror Caip 1 Yrar oxp. 
For description see Supplement. 



















ing on the wrong side and work 
off the rest of the loops, 2 and 2, 
in fawn-color, 2d pattern row. 
—With fawn-colored wool take a 
loop through each perpendicular 
vein on the surface of the pre- 
ceding row, and work off the 
loops as in the Ist row, but with- 
out inserting the 10 chain; the 
10 chain of that row remain on 
the right side. $d pattern row. 


when finished. Begin with the aX eS 
narrow brown stripe along the WRN 
middle. Crochet 5 chain stitches y\ 

for a foundation, and draw a loop 
each through the 4th—1st of them ; 
draw a loop through the last of 
these loops, next draw a loop 
through the next 4 of the 5 now 
on the needle, then draw a loop 


Fig. 8.—Fotpixe Peram- 
BULATOR.—CLOSED, 

Fig. 6.—Inrant’s [See Fig. 9.] 

Srocxine.—Cro- 

CHET-W orK. 


Fig. 9.—Fotping PeraMBvULaTor 
“toe cage Ba ay, . iv, 7.— neal 
Oren.—[See Fig. 8.} Fig. 7.—Crocuer 
‘ LEGGING For 
Cui_p From i to 
2 Years ovp. 

















Fig. 10.—Inrant’s Cap. 
For description sec Supplement. Fig. 11.—Inrant’s Cap. 


For description see Supplement. 


- Fig. 12.—Sranp ror Ixrant’s 
ale 















Figs. 15 and 16.—Crapite BLANKET AND 
Protector. 
For description see Supplement. 


Figs. 13 and 14.—Inrant’s Bata Buanxet 
AND PROTECTOR. 
For description see Supplement. 





Fig. 18.—Inran7’s Crocurt 
JACKET. 





For pattern and descri see 


JACKET. Sappl., No. VIL, Figs, 28 and 29. 


Fig. 19.—Invant's Suir. 
For pattern and description see Ne. 90 a) : . 
r > nt “ g. 2U.— bs ON eTTICOAT. 
Supplement, No. XL, Figs. 41-46. Fig Inraxt’s Lona Perricoat 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. VIIL, Figs. 80 and 21. 


Fig. 24.—Inrant’s Brn. 
For description see 


Fig. 25.—Inrant’s Bis. 
Supplement. 


ria ono gg and description 
* see Suppl., No. IX., Fig. 32. 
through the 2 re- 
maining loops, * 1 
chain stitch, take 
up 4 loops, the Ist 
through that stitch 
with which 4 loops 
were worked off, the 


—Work as in the Ist. 
4th pattern row.— 
Work as in the 24, ex- 
cept that when taking 
up the 4th and 5th of 
the 9 loops, instead of 
Fig. 22.—Suier ror Crump rrow 2d through the vein taking them through 

~ 1 vo 2 YEans on, above the 4 loops, the perpendicular veins Fig. 23.—Craiy’s Smirr. 


For pattern and description see Sup- the 3d through the in the row below, take For pattern and description see Supple- 
plement, No. V., Figs. 24 and 25. back vein of that Canntacs or Crapie Arcaax.—Pxivsn anp Crocuet Banps. them through the mid- ment, No. XIV., Figs. 55 and 56. 
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dle 2 of the 10 chain in the 3d row below, drawing these 10 under | 


those of the last row, which latter are in turn made use of in the 
following second row. Repeat the last 2 rows until the stripe is 
long enough, then edge it on both sides as follows: »* 2 single 
erochet on the edge stitches of the next 2 pattern rows, take up 8 
loops, the 1st on the same row as the preceding single crochet but 
through the vein below, the 2d through the next lower vein, and 
the 3d on the next pattern row, but through the vein on a line 
with that through which the lst loop was taken, work off all the 
loops together, and repeat from *. Crochet the two fawn-colored 
stripes to the middle brown stripe by a row of slip stitches in tin- 
selled cord, and edge the complete band on both sides with picots 
or loops in fawn-colored wool as follows: 1 single crochet on the 








first stitch, then thronghout by turns a picot composed of 5 chain 
and 1 single on the first of them, and 1 single on the following 3d 
stitch. When the crochet bands are joined to the plush bands 
the picot edging overlaps and rests on the plush. The plush 
bands are lined with silesia. For the knitted heading of the fringe 
use two wooden knitting-needles, and with brown and fawn-colored 
wool taken together cast on 4 stitches. Take a ruler about an 
inch and a half wide and place it beside the needle to knit with, 
and for the Ist row wind the fawn-colored wool around the needle 
and ruler, knit 2 stitches together, put the wool around the needle, 
knit 2 together. 2d row.—Twice alternately put the wool over the 
needle and knit 2 together, then slip the loop off the needle and 
ruler. Work the 3d and 4th rows like the 1st and 2d, but with 








brown wool, and continue to repeat the 4 rows. To finish the 
fringe catch every 2 loops at the edge together by knotting around 
them a strand composed of one brown and two fawn-colored 
threads 10 inches long. 


Folding Perambulator.—Figs. 8 and 9. 
See illustrations on page 404, 


Tis perambulator is shown closed in Fig. 8, and open ready 
for use in Fig. 9. It has a light but strong frame-work of wood 
and iron, the body being of gray sail-cloth or canvas, which is 
decorated with wool embroidery in shaded gray and blue, The 
top is shaded by blue cashmere curtains, edged with fringe. 
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A PERILOUS SECRET.* 


By CHARLES READE, 


Avrnor or “Harp Casn,” “Por Yourserr iw His 
Praor,” “It’s Never Too Late tro Menp,” 
“ Geirrita Gaunt,” rT. 





CHAPTER XXIII. 
BURIED ALIVE.—THE THREE DEADLY PERILS, 


‘EVEN miners were buried under the ruins of 
\O the shaft; but although masses of coal and 
clay fell into the hall from the side nearest to the 
explosions, and blocked up some of the passages, 
nobody was crushed to death there; only the 
smoke was so stifling that it seemed impossible 
to live. 

That smoke was lighter than the air; its thick 
pall lifted by degrees and revealed three figures. 

Grace Hope, by happy instinct, had sunk upon 
the ground to breathe in that stifling smoke. 
Hope, who had collared Ben Burnley, had sunk 
to the ground with him, but still clutched the 
assassin. These were the three left alive in 
the hall, and this was their first struggle for life. 

As soon as it was possible to speak, Hope took 
up his lamp, which had fallen, and holding it up 
high, he cried, “ Grace, my child, where are you ?” 
She came to him directly; he took her in his 
arms and thanked God for this great preservation. 

Then he gave Burnley a kick, and ordered 
him to the right hand of the hall. “ You'll keep 
to that side,” he said; “and think of what you 
have done; your victims will keep this side, and 
comfort each other till honest men undo your 
work, you villain.” 

Burnley crouched, and wriggled away like a 
whipped hound, and flung himself down in bitter 
despair. 

“Oh, papa,” said Grace, “we have escaped a 
great danger, but shall we ever see the light of 
day?” 

“Of course we shall, child ; be sure that great 
efforts will be made to save us. Miners have 
their faults, but leaving other men to perish is 
not one of them; there are no greater heroes 
in the world than those rough fellows, with all 
their faults. What you and I must do at once 
is to search for provisions and lamps and tools; 
if there are no poisonous gases set free, it is a 
mere question of time. My poor child has a 
hard life before her ; but only live, and we shall 
be rescued.” 

These brave words comforted Grace, as they 
were intended to do, and she accompanied her fa- 
ther down the one passage which was left open 
after the explosion. Fortunately this led to a 
new working, and before he had gone many yards 
Hope found a lamp that had been dropped by 
some miner who had rushed into the hail as the 
first warning came. Hope extinguished the 
light, and gave it to Grace. 

“That will be twenty-four hours’ light to us,” 
said he; “but,oh, what I want to find is food. 
There must be some left behind.” 

“ Papa,” said Grace,“ I think I saw a miner 
throw a bag into an empty truck when the 
first alarm was given.” 

“Back! back! my child!” cried Hope, “ be- 
fore that villain finds it!” 

He did not wait for her, but ran back, and he 
found Ben Burnley in the neighborhood of that 
very truck; but Burnley sneaked off at his ap- 
proach, Hope, looking into the truck, found 
treasures—a dozen new sacks, a heavy hammer, 
a small bag of nails, a can of tea, and a bag with 
a loaf in it, and several broken pieces of bread. 
He put his lamp out directly, for he had luci- 
fer-matches in his pocket, and he hid the bag of 
bread; then he lighted his lamp again and 
fastened it up by a nail in the centre of the hall. 

“There,” said he to Burnley, “that’s to light 
us both equally; when it goes out, you must hang 
up yours in its place.” 

“That's fair,” said Burnley, humbly. 

There were two trucks on Hope’s side of the 
hall—the empty one in question, and one that 
was full of coal. Both stood about two yards 
from Hope's side of the hall. Hope turned the 
empty truck and brought it parallel to the other ; 
then he nailed two sacks together, and fastened 
them to the coal truck and the débris; then he 
laid sacks upon the ground for Grace to lie on, 
and he kept two sacks for himself, and two in 
reserve, and he took two and threw them to 
Ben Burnley. 

“] give you two, and I keep two myself,” said 
he. “But my daughter shall have a room to 
herself even here; and if you molest her I'll 
brain you with this hammer.” 

“TI don’t want to molest her,” said Burnley. 
“Tt ain't my fault she’s here.” 

Then there was a gloomy silence, and well 
there might be. The one lamp, twinkling faintly 
against the wall, did but make darkness visible, 
and revealed the horror of this dismal scene. 
The weary hours began to crawl away, marked 
only by Hope’s watch, for in this living tomb 
summer was winter, and day was night. 

The horrors of entombment in a mine have, we 
think, been described better than any other ca- 
lamity which befalls living men. Inspired by this 
subject, novelists have gone beyond themselves, 
journalists have gone beyond themselves; and, 
without any affectation, we say we do not think 
we could go through the dismal scene before us 
in its general details without falling below many 
gifted contemporaries, and adding bulk without 
value to their descriptions. The true characteris- 
tic feature of this sad scene was not, we think, 
the alternations of hope and despair, nor the 
gradual sinking of frames exhausted by hunger 
and thirst, but the circumstance that here an 
assassin and his victims were involved in one 
terrible calamity; and as one day succeeded to 
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another, and the hoped-for rescue came not, the 
hatred of the assassin and his victims was some- 
times at odds with the fellowship that sprang out 
of a joint calamity. About twelve hours after 
the explosion, Burnley detected Hope and his 
daughter eating, and moistening their lips with 
the tea and a spoonful of brandy that Hope had 
poured into it out of his flask to keep it from 
turning sour. 

“What, haven’t you a morsel for me?” said 
the ruffian, in a piteous voice. 

Hope gave a sort of suarl of contempt, but still 
he flung a crust to him, as he would to a dog. 

Then, after some slight hesitation, Grace rose 
quietly and took the smaller can, and filled it with 
tea, and took it across to him. 

“ There,” said she, “ and may God forgive you !” 

He took it and stared at her. 

“Jt ain’t my fault that you are here,” said he; 
but she put up her hand as much as to say, “ No 
idle words.” 


Two whole days had now elapsed. The food, 
though economized, was all gone. Burnley’s lamp 
was flickering, and utter darkness was about to 
be added to the horrors which were now begin- 
ning to chill the hopes with which these poor 
souls had entered on their dire probation. Hope 
took the alarm, seized the expiring lamp, trimmed 
it, and carried it down the one passage that was 
open. This time he did not confine his re- 
searches to the part where he could stand up- 
right, but went on his hands and knees down the 
newest working. At the end of it he gave a 
shout of triumph, and in a few minutes returned 
to his daughter, exhausted, and blackened all 
over with coal; but the lamp was now burning 
brightly in his hand, and round his neck was tied 
a can of oil. 

“Oh, my poor father,” said Grace, “is that all 
you have discovered ?” 

“Thank God for it,’ said Hope. “ You little 
know what it would be to pass two more days 
here without light, as well as without food.” 


The next day was terrible. The violent 
pangs of hunger began to gnaw like vultures, and 
the thirst was still more intolerable ; the pangs 
of hunger intermitted for hours at a time, and 
then returned, to intermit again ; they exhausted 
but did not infuriate; but the rage of thirst be- 
came incessant and maddening. Ben Burnley 
suffered the most from this, and the wretch 
came to Hope for consolation. 

“Where’s the sense of biding here,” said he, 
“to be burned to deeth wi’ drought? Let’s flood 
the mine, and drink or be drooned.” 

“ How can I flood the mine ?” said Hope. 

“Yow know best, maister,” said the man. 
“Why, how many tons of water did ye draw 
from yon tank every day ?” 

“We conduct about five tons into a pit, and 
we send about five tons up to the surface daily.” 

“Then how much water will there be in the 
tank now ?” 

Hope looked at his watch and said, “ There was 
a good deal of water in the tank when you blew 
up the mine; there must be about thirty tons in 
it now.” 

“ Well, then,” said Burnley, “ you that knows 
everything, help me brust the wall o’ tank; it’s 
thin enow.” 

Hope reflected. 

“Tf we let in the whole body of water,” said 
he, ‘it would shatter us to pieces, and crush us 
against the wall of our prison, and drown us be- 
fore it ran away through the obstructed passages 
into the new workings. Fortunately, we have no 
pickaxe, and can not be tempted to self-slaughter.” 

This silenced Burnley for the day, and he re- 
mained sullenly apart; still, the idea never left 
his mind. The next day, toward evening, he 
asked Hope to light his own lamp, and come and 
look at the wall of the tank. 

“Not without me,” whispered Grace. “I see 
him cast looks of hatred at you.” 

They went together, and Burnley bade Hupe 
observe that the water was trickling through in 
places, a drop at a time; it could not penetrate 
the coaly veins, nor the streaks of clay, but it 
oozed through the porous strata, certain strips of 
blackish earth in particular, and it trickled down, 
a drop at a time. Hope looked at this feature 
with anxiety, for he was a man of science, and 
knew by the fate of banked reservoirs, great and 
small, the strange explosive power of a little wa- 
ter driven through strata by a great body pressing 
behind it. 

“ You'll see, it will brust itsen,” said Burnley, 
exultantly, “and the sooner the better for me; 
for ll never get alive out on t? mine; yow blowed 
me to the men, aud they'll break every bone in 
my skin.” 

Hope did not answer this directly. 

“There, don’t go to meet trouble, my man,” 
said he. ‘Give me the can, Grace. Now, Burn- 
ley, hold this can, and catch every drop till it is 
full.” 

“Why,-it will take hauf a day to fill it,” ob- 
jected Burnley, “and it will be hauf mud when all 
is done.” 

“T'll filter it,” said Hope. “ You do as you are 
bid.” 

He darted to a part of the mine where he had 
seen a piece of charred timber; he dragged it in 
with him, and asked Grace for a pocket-handker- 
chief. She gave him a clean cambric one. He 
took his pocket-knife and soon scraped off a lit- 
tle heap of charcoal ; and then he sewed the hand- 
kerchief into a bag—for the handy man always 
carried a needle and thread. 

Slowly, slowly, the muddy water trickled into 
the little can, and then, the bag being placed 
over the larger can, slowly, slowly, the muddy 
water trickled through Hope’s filter, and dropped 
clear and drinkable into the larger can, In that 
dead life of theirs, with no incidents but torments 
and terrors, the hours passed swiftly in this ex- 
periment. Hope sat upon a great lump of coal, 





his daughter kneeled in front of him, gazing at 
him with love, confidence, reverence; and Burn- 
ley kneeled in front of him too, but at a greater 
distance, with wolfish eyes full of thirst and no- 
thing else. 

At last the little can was two-thirds full of clear 
water. Hope took the large iron spoon which he 
had found along with the tea, and gave a full 
spoonful to his daughter. ‘My child,” said he, 
“let it trickle very slowly over your tongue and 
down your throat; it is the throat and the adja- 
cent organs which suffer most from thirst.” He 
then took a spoonful himself, not to drink after 
an assassin. He then gave a spoonful to Burn- 
ley, with the same instructions, and rose from his 
seat and gave the can to Grace, and said, “The 
rest of this pittance must not be touched for six 
hours at least,” 

Burnley, instead of complying with the wise ad- 
vice given him, tossed the liquid down his throat 
with a gesture, and then dashing down the spoon, 
said, “T’ll have the rest on’t if I die for it,” and 
made a furious rush at Grace Hope. 

She screamed faintly, and Hope met him full 
in that incautious rush, and felled him like a log 
with a single blow. Burnley lay there with his 
heels tapping the ground for a little while, then 
he got on his hands and knees, and crawled 
away to the farthest corner of his own place, 
and sat brooding. 

That night when Grace retired to rest, Hope 
lay down at her feet, with his hammer in his 
hand, and when one slept the other watched, for 
they feared an attack. Toward the morning of 
the next day Grace’s quick senses heard a mys- 
terious noise in Burnley’s quarter; she woke her 
father. Directly he went to the place, and he 
found Burnley at work on his knees tearing away 
with his hands and nails at the ruins of the 
shaft. Apparently fury supplied the place of 
strength, for he had raised quite a large heap 
behind him, and he had laid bare the feet up to 
the knees of a dead miner. Hope reported this 
in a hushed voice to Grace, and said, solemnly, 
“ Poor wretch, he’s going mad, I fear.” 

“Oh no,” said Grace, “that would be too horri- 
ble. What ever should we do?” 

“Keep him to his own side, that is all,” said 
Hope. 

“But,” objected Grace, in dismay, “if he is 
mad, he won’s listen, and he will come here and 
attack me.” 

“If he does,” said Hope, simply, “I must kill 
him, that’s all.” 

Burnley, however, in point of fact, kept more 
and more aloof for many hours; he never left 
his work till he laid bare the whole body of that 
miner, and found a pickaxe in his dead hand. 
This he hid, and reserved it for deadly uses; he 
was not clear in his mind whether to brain Hope 
with it, and so be revenged on him for having 
shut him up in that mine, or whether to peck a 
hole in the tank and destroy all three by a quick- 
er death than thirst or starvation. The savage 
had another and more horrible reason for keep- 
ing out of sight; maddened by thirst he had re- 
course to that last extremity better men have 
been driven to; he made a cut with his clasp- 
knife in the breast of the dead miner, and tried 
to swallow jellied blood. 

This horrible relief never lasts long, and the 
penalty follows in a few hours; but in the mean 
time the savage obtained relief, and even vigor, 
from this ghastly source, and seeing Hope and 
his danghter lying comparatively weak and ex- 
hausted, he came and sat down at a little dis- 
tance in front of them: that was partly done to 
divert Hope from examining his shambles and his 
unnatural work. 

“ Maister,” said he, “how long have we been 
here ?” 

“Six days and more,” said Hope. 

“Six days,” said Grace, faintly, for her powers 
were now quite exhausted—“ and no signs of help, 
no hope of rescue.” 

“Do not say so, Grace. Rescue in time is cer- 
tain, and, therefore, while we live there is hope.” 

“ Ay,” said Burnley, “for you tew, but not for 
me. Yow telt the men that I fired t’ mine, and 
if one of those men gets free, they’ll all tear me 
limb from jacket. Why should I leave one grave 
to walk into another? But for yow I should have 
been away six days agone.” 

“Man,” said Hope, “can not you see that my 
hand was but the instrument? It was the hand 
of Heaven that kept you back. Cease to blame 
your victims, and begin to see things as they are, 
and to repent. Even if you escape, could the 
white faces ever fade from your sight, or the 
dying shrieks ever leave your ear, of the brave 
men you so foully murdered? Repent, monster, 
repent !” 

Burnley was not touched, but he was scared 
by Hope’s solemnity, and went to his own corner 
muttering, and as he crouched there there came 
over his dull brain what in due course follows the 
horrible meal he had made—a feverish frenzy. 

In the meantime Grace, who had been lying 
half insensible, raised her head slowly and said, 
in a low voice, “ Water, water !” 

“ Oh, my girl,” said Hope, in despair, “Tl go 
and get enough to moisten your lips; but the 
last scrap of food has gone, the last drop of oil 
is burning away, and in an hour we shall be in 
darkness and despair.” 

“No, no, father,” said Grace, “ not while there 
is water there, beautiful water.” 

“But you can not drink that unfiltered; it is 
foul, it is poisonous.” 

“Not that, papa,” said Grace, “far beyond 
that—look! See that clear river sparkling in 
the sunlight; how bright and beautiful it shines ! 
Look at the waving trees upon the other side, the 
green meadows and the bright blue sky, and there 
—there—there—are the great white swans. No, 
no; I forgot; they are not swans; they are ships 
sailing to the bright land you told me of, where 
there is no suffering and no sorrow.” 

Then Hope, to his horror, began to see that 





this must be the very hallucination of which he 
had read, a sweet illusion of green fields and 
crystal water, which often precedes actual death 
by thirst and starvation. He trembled, he prayed 
secretly to God to spare her, and not to kill his 
new-found child, his darling, in his arms. 
By-and-by Grace spoke again, but .this time 
her senses were clear. ‘“ How dark it’s grown !” 
she said. “Ah, we are back again in that awful 
mine.” Then, with the patient fortitude of a 
woman when once she thinks the will of the Al- 
mighty is declared, she laid her hand upon his 
shoulder, and she said, soothingly, “ Dear father, 
bow to Heaven’s will ;” then she held up both her 


feeble arms to him—*“ Kiss me, father—ror we 


ARE TO DIE !” 

With these firm and patient words, she laid 
her sweet head upon the ground, and hoped and 
feared no more. 

But the man could not bow like the woman. 
He kissed her as she bade him, and laid her gen- 
tly down; but after that he sprang wildly to his 
feet in a frenzy, and raged aloud, as his daughter 
could no longer hear him. “No, no,” he cried; 
“this thing can not be; they have had seven days 
to get to us. 

“Ah, but there are mountains and rocks of 
earth and coal piled up between us, We are 
buried alive in the bowels of the earth. 

“Well, and shouldn’t I have blasted a hundred 
rocks, and picked through mountains, to save a 
hundred lives, or to save one such life as this, 
no matter whose child she was ? 

“Ah! you poor scum, you came to me when- 
ever you wanted me, and you never came in vain, 
But now that I want you, you smoke your pipes, 
and walk calmly over this living tomb I lie in. 

“Well, call yourselves men, and let your friends 
perish ; I am a man, and I can die.” 

Then he threw himself wildly on his knees 
over his insensible daughter. 

“But my child! Oh God! look down upon 
my child! Do, pray, see the horror of it. The 
horror and the hellish injustice! She has but 
just found her father. She is just beginning life ; 
it’s not her time to die! Why, you know, she 
only came here to save her father. Heaven’s 
blessing is the right of pious children ; it’s prom- 
ised in God’s Word. They are to live long upon 
earth, not to be cut off like criminals.” 

Then he rose wildly, and raged about the place, 
flinging his arms on high, so that even Burnley, 
though his own reason was shaken, cowered away 
from the fury of a stronger mind. 

“Men and angels cry out against it!” he 
screamed, in madness and despair. “Can this 
thing be? Can Heaven and earth look calmly on 
and see this horror? Are men all ingratitude ? 
Is Gop aLt apaTuy ?” 

A blow like a hammer striking a church bell 
tinkled outside the wall, and seemed to come 
from a great distance. 

To him who, like the rugged Elijah, had ex- 
postulated so boldly with his Maker, and his 
Maker, who is not to be irritated, forgave him, 
that blow seemed at first to ring from heaven. 
He stood still, and trembled like a leaf; he list- 
ened; the sound was not repeated. 

“ Ah,” said he, “it was an illusion, like hers.” 


But for all that he seized his hammer, and 
darted to the back of the hall, and mounting on 
a huge fragment of coal, struck the seam high 
above his head. He gave two blows at longish 
intervals, and then three blows in quick succes- 
sion. 

Grace heard, and began to raise herself on 
her hands in wonder, 

Outside the wall came two leisurely blows that 
seemed a mile off, though they were not ten feet, 
and then three blows in quick succession. 

“My signal echoed,” yelled Hope. “Do you 
hear, child, my signal answered? Thank God! 
thank God! thank God!” 

He fell on his knees and cried like a child. 
The next minute, burning with hope and joy, he 
was by Grace’s side, with his arms round her. 

“You can’t give way now. Fight on a few 
minutes more. Death, I defy you; I am a fa- 
ther; I tear my child from your clutches.” With 
this he raised her in his arms with surprising 
vigor. It was Grace’s turn to shake off all 
weakness, under the great excitement of the 
brain. 

“Yes, Pll live,” she cried,“ I'll live for you. 
Oh, the gallant men! Hear, hear the pickaxes at 
work ; an army is coming to our rescue, father; 
the God you doubted sends them, and some hero 
leads them.” 

The words had scarcely left her lips when Hope 
set her down in fresh alarm. An enemy’s pick- 
axe was at work to destroy them; Burnley was 
picking furiously at the weak part of the tank, 
shrieking, ‘‘ They will tear me to pieces; there 
is no hope in this world nor the next for me.” 

“Madman,” cried Hope—“ he'll let the water 
in before they can save us.” He rushed at Burn- 
ley and seized him; but his frenzy was gone, and 
Burnley’s jvas upon him; after a short struggle 
Burnley flung him off with prodigious power. 
Hope flew at him again, but incautiously, and the 
savage, lowering his head, drove it with such fury 
into Hope’s chest that he sent him to a distance, 
and laid him flat on his back, utterly breathless. 
Grace flew to him and raised him. 

He was not a man to lose his wits. “To the 
truck,” he gasped, “or we are lost.” 

“Tl flood the mine! I'll flood the mine !’”” yelled 
Burnley. 

Hope made his daughter mount a large frag- 
ment of coal we have already mentioned, and from 
that she sprang to the truck, and with her excite- 
ment and with her athletic power she raised her- 
self into the full truck, and even helped her fa- 
ther in after her. But just as she got him on to 
the truck, and while he was still only on his 
knees, that section of the wall we have called 
the tank rent and gaped under Burnley’s pickaxe, 
and presently exploded about six feet from the 
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siilal and a huge volume of water drove masses 
of earth and coal before it, and came roaring like 

a solid body straight at the coal truck, and drove 
it against the opposite wall, smashed the nearest 
side in, and would have thrown Grace off it like 
a feather, but Hope, kneeling and clinging to 
the side, held her like a vise. 

Grace screamed violently. Immediately there 
was a roar of exultation outside from the hith- 
erto silent workers; for that scream told that 
the woman was alive too: the wife of the brave 
fellow who had won all their hearts and melted 
away the icy barrier of class. 

Three gigantic waves struck the truck and 
made it quiver. 

The first came half-way up; the second came 
full two-thirds; the third dashed the senseless 
body of Ben Burnley, with bleeding head and 
broken bones, against the very edge of the 
truck, then surged back with him into a whirl- 
ing vortex. 

Grace screamed continuously; she gave her- 
self up now for lost; and the louder she scream- 
ed, the louder and the nearer the saving party 
shouted and hurrahed. 

“No, do not fear,” cried Hope ; “ you shall not 
die. Love is stronger than death.” 

The words were scarce out of his mouth 
when the point of a steel pick came clean 
through the stuff; another followed above it; 
then another, then another, and then another. 
Holes were made, then gaps, then larger gaps ; 
then a mass of coal fell in; furious picks—a 
portion of the mine knocked away—and there 
stood, in a red blaze of lamps held up, the gal- 
lant band, roaring, shouting, working, led by a 
stalwart giant with bare arms, begrimed and 
bleeding, face smoked, hair and eyebrows black 
with coal-dust, and eyes flaming like red coals. 
He sprang with one fearless bound down to 
the coal-truck, and caught up his wife in his 
arms, and held her to his panting bosom. Ropes, 
ladder, everything — and they were saved; 
while the corpse of the assassin whirled round 
and round in the subsiding eddies of the black 
water, and as that water ran away into the 
mine, lay, coated with mud, at the feet of those 
who had saved his innocent victims. 

{To BF CONTINUED.) 





BURNS. 

VERY common but reprehensible practice is 

that of holding a burn as close to the grate 
as possible, “ to draw the fire out’”—not out of the 
fire-place, but fromthe injured part. It is quite 
feasible to conceive that such a proceeding may 
give ease by deadening sensation in some in- 
stances ; but it by no means follows that it does 
good or expedites recovery: indeed, we shall see 
that in such a case the loss of sensation really 
proves further damage to thetissues. Burns have 
been divided by surgeons into six classes: (1) 
Simple scorching, sufficient only to redden the 
surface. (2) Blistering; the cuticle raised and 
forming little bladders of water. (8) The skin 
denuded of its cuticle. This is the most painful 
stage of all, as it leaves the nerve ends exposed. 
(4) Destruction of the entire thickness of the 
skin; painless, or nearly so, because the sensitive 
nerve bulbs are destroyed. (5) Destruction of 
all the soft parts; and (6) charring of the bone— 
two conditions very difficult to imagine as co-ex- 
istent with any remnant of life. It can thus be 
readily understood how a burn of the third order 
of magnitude can be converted by additional heat 
into the fourth, and temporary relief from pain 
purchased by transforming a trifling injury into 
a serious one, liable to be followed by severe ill- 
ness and permanent deformity. A most mysteri- 
ous cause of death after burns is the ulceration 
and bursting of a certain blood-vessel in the stom- 
ach. The connection between the two has nev- 
er been discovered. People talk about this or 
that being good for a burn, but not for a scald, 
or vice versa ; Wut practically no distinction is to 
be drawn between the two, further than that, as 
we know the highest temperature of water, we 
know the utmost limit of injury in a scald, where- 
as there is no limit to the possibilities of a burn. 
To keep the air from both, is the main object in 
treatment. Cook, who generally appears on the 
scene of the disaster with her flour dredge, is a 
very efficient surgeon for burns and scalds of the 
first degree—this little scientific technicality will 
comfort the sufferer marvellously ; but where the 
skin is raised or broken, something of an oily na- 
ture should be substituted. Cover it up with 
lots of cotton-wool, as though you wished to keep 
it as warm as possible; and, mind,no soap and 
sugar on any account! 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own Corresponpent. ] 


'|NHE diversity of fabrics as well as of the shapes 

of corsages, dresses, wrappings, and bonnets 
appalls observation and defies deseription. It 
is extremely difficult to discern the general out- 
lines in such constantly varying aspects. As we 
have said before, painted cottons with designs as 
fine as those of the most beautiful Lyons silks 
are used for toilettes as sumptuous as those made 
in winter of the richest materials. As these dress- 
es are designed for full-dress toilettes in country 
houses, they are made for the most part with 
trains, and almost always over a petticoat of very 
light colored silk, such as Bengal rose, ciel blue, 
vert d’eau, cream, ete. The trimmings are bands 
of embroidered tulle, or of some of the fine imi- 
tation laces, with the designs embroidered in silk, 
or else in cotton of several colors. The painted 
cottons with large designs are made up in cor- 
responding styles, as of the Louis XV. and more 
particularly Louis XVI. epoch: long skirts bouf- 
fant on the hips, opening over a silk tablier more 
or less trimmed, pointed corsages, bouffant linen 





fichus, elbow sleeves—in a word, a portrait of the 
time. 

Toilettes for summer balls will be almost ex- 
actly like those for winter balls, the material ex- 
cepted. Here is a type of a summer ball dress 
for a young girl. Round skirt of Bengal rose 
silk of light weight, trimmed with a narrow pleat- 
ed flounce above two wide flounces of white mus- 
lin finely pleated, and each bordered with a band 
of embroidered lace. Above these are three 
flounces composed only of bands of embroidered 
lace, and surmounted by a deep pleated muslin 
flounce bordered with embroidered lace like the 
flounces on the bottom. Two short paniers of 
muslin, bordered with a band of embroidered 
tulle, are set on the hips, and extend behind to 
form a pouf tournure. Plain low pointed corsage 
of pale moss green velvet. Very short sleeves 
composed of a muslin puff and two narrow bands 
of embroidered lace. The neck of the corsage is 
bordered with a band of embroidered lace slight- 
ly gathered. A trailing spray of Bengal roses in 
the hair. 

Black lace flounces, or even entire dresses of 
black lace, are beginning to be worn again over 
white silk dresses. Black lace plays a most im- 
portant part in the feminine toilette, and will 
doubtless be worn still more next winter. 

The distinctive character of the present fash- 
ions, we might say, is mystery. How are the cor- 
sages attached to the dresses? It is a mystery. 
Where does this drapery begin or end? It is a 
mystery. In the stylish toilettes of a leader of 
fashion it is impossible to discern a positive line. 
The elegant women of the present day seem not 
dressed but wrapped in huge pieces of stuff, 
which are draped upon them as upon a manikin, 
and fastened with invisible pins. House dresses 
y—above all, those which are worn at homé for aft- 
ernoon receptions—admit of a fancifulness which 
is absolutely indescribable in its linking together 
of draperies of which one can perceive neither 
the beginning nor the end. Fancy, among others, 
a dress of very soft silk, medium gray in color, 
strewn with large detached roses embroidered in 
the natural tints. This dress is, or appears to 
be, princesse in shape. Behind, it falls straight 
without a pouf, but upheld by a very voluminous 
bustle. An immense piece of plain pale pink 
satin falls, or appears to fall, in front, covering 
the front breadth, which comes a little way be- 
low it, and a part of the side breadths. This 
piece of satin climbs upon the corsage, passes in 
and out of it, and stops on the right side, where 
it is held in place by a scarf, which is tied eare- 
lessly half-way up the skirt on the left side. 
This scarf, which is finished with deep fringe on 
each end, is made of embroidered silk like that 
of the dress, With these combinations nothing 
is seen of the wearer's figure but a phenomenally 
slender waist; all the rest is enveloped in dra- 
peries as chaste, moreover, as those of the an- 
tique costumes. Many, very many, of the cor- 
sages, casaques, and polonaises cross diagonally 
on the chest. We will return to the incontest- 
ably more interesting topic of ladies’ toilettes 
after saying.a few words concerning men’s dress. 

For two or three years past rough and even 
coarse stuffs have been used by the most stylish 
men for everything but evening dress. A de- 
cided change has taken place in this respect. 
Men who know how to dress have returned to 
fine and handsome stuffs, even for their faney 
toilettes. The fashion of their garments has suf- 
fered no appreciable change. Hats only present 
some new features: the brim is rather broad, and 
much curled, and the crown is wound with a rib- 
bon broad enough to pass for a mourning band. 
High hats for summer are gray, without exclud- 
ing black ones. On the whole, men’s dress is 
less unceremonious this season. Low-crowned 
hats are only tolerated for the country and for 
travelling; not at all for city wear. 

In watering-places some curb has been put on 
the fancy, as may be judged from the following 
dress, which will be seen in a few weeks at the 
sea-shore and the springs. Dark blue trousers, 
rather long white flannel jacket, bordered on the 
edge with cashmere braid, and embroidered on 
the breast pocket with a palm leaf, sea-weed, or 
dragon, in the colors used for the braid on the 
edge. Straw hat trimmed with similar braid. 
This is called a sea-side costume on the sea-shore, 
and verre d@eau, or glass of water, at the springs. 
Summer shirts are of pereale, printed with figures, 
with white linen collar and cuffs. Collars are 
straight, or else with sharp turned-down corners. 
Shoes are very pointed. Canes are of heavy 
wood, turned and carved grotesquely, for morn- 
ing; and on the contrary light, straight, and with 
chased metal heads for more dressy occasions. 
Young men wear full suits (trousers, vest, and 
jacket) of dark blue cloth, while men of all ages 
wear suits of fine stripes or imperceptible plaids. 

To return to ladies’ toilettes: the newest stuff 
in vogue is étamine in all colors—a sort of fine 
and very pliant canvas; it is also made in two 
colors, producing the changeable effect now so 
much in favor. Another less transparent fabric 
is mottled Leia, which is well adapted to travel- 
ling dresses. 

The variety of wrappings defies analysis. 
Among others, we have seen a mantle for a very 
elegant young lady the rather large collar and 
stole fronts of which were of a fine medium shade 
of olive velvet. To this collar and stole was at- 
tached the mantle proper, which was made of 
griotte (light garnet) satin, entirely covered with 
black laize, or piece lace, trimmed with several 
flounces of the same lace. This mantle came 
just below the waist, being little longer, either in 
the front or back, than a visite. The harmonious 
blending of colors is one of the distinctive fea- 
tures of the present fashion of wrappings, and 
results in a multitude of happy and picturesque 
effects. Large redingotes of brocaded silk, in 
one or several colors, are much worn; neverthe- 
less, they are not nearly as elegant as the small 
mantles such as we have just described, with 








many sili they look too much like old-fash- 
ioned dressing-gowns. 

An immense quantity of linen and cotton goods 
is in readiness, if our uncertain climate will only 
permit us to wear them. Some are changeable, 
with a satin surface, looking precisely like silks ; 
then there are white damask linens, like those 
used for napkins and table-cloths, and designed 
for morning wrappers. 
all are the painted satteens, with large, medium, 
and small figures, the pretty tussores, and the 
veilings embroidered with tiny flowers sprinkled 
over a plain ground. For plain’silks to be used 
with figured stuffs, whether silk or wool, surah is 
universally preferred. It should be said that 
great improvements have been made in the man- 
ufacture of surah, and that while remaining very 
light and flexible, it has become a handsome, thick 
and firm silk. 

Should the we-ther chance to be very warm, 
we shall see many open-work cotton stuffs, trans- 
parent cotton gauzes, and écru and white, or rath- 
er cream, étamines, all worn over plain foulard 
of a different color, but not always light; on the 
contrary, there will be seen many medium or even 
dark under-dresses. Emmeine Raymonp. 





China Silk Tie. 
See illustration on page 413. 


Tur tie consists of a full width of white China silk 
twenty-four inches long, edged with wide Oriental 
lace at the ends. The part around the neck is closely 
folded into a space of two inches over a foundation 
band. It is intended to be worn outside the wrap, and 
is held together with a scarf pin. 


Travelling Flask with Cup. 
See illustration on page 413. 


Tur flask is inclosed in a corrugated metal case. A 
glass tumbler is placed in an inverted position upon 
the stopper, and a corrugated metal cap is screwed 
down over it. 


Infant’s Basket.—Figs. 12 and 21. 
See illustrations on page 404. 


Tue basket is of dark wicker ornamented with gilt 
bands, and lined with quilted bine satin. It is raised 
on a stand of polished wood decorated with knobs of 
gilded wicker, from which it can be removed, and the 
stand folded in the manner shown in Fig. 12. 


Infant’s Crochet Stocking. 
See illustration on page 404. 


Tus stocking is worked in crochet tricoté or Af- 
ghan stitch. with fine knitting silk or cotton and a 
bone needle. Begin at the top with a foundation 
of 32 stitches. The stitch is the well-known one 
worked in two rows, in the first of which loops are 
taken up, and in the second one worked off. Make 
a chain foundation of the number of stitches men- 
tioned above, and draw a loop throngh each stitch, 
keeping all the loops on the needle; in the second row 


3ut the most popular of | 


work off the first loop by itself, then work off by two | 


and two to the end. The two rows of work make one 


pattern row. In the first row of every following pat- | 


tern row, when taking up the loops, instead of draw- 
ing the thread under the perpendicular vein, as in or- 
dinary Afghan stitch, put the needle through from 
front to back of the work under the chain stich at the 
top, and draw ont a loop; in the second row work off 
the loops as described above. Work 34 of these pat- 
tern rows; in the 20th narrow at each end of the work, 
working off the 2d and 3d stitches from each end to- 
gether in the 2d row of the pattern, and then in the 
next row taking only one loop through them. For 
the heel use the first 8 and last 8 stitches separately, 
leaving the intervening ones aside, and work 8 pattern 
rows on each 8, in the last 3 of which narrow at 1 
stitch from the back edge by working off 2 stitches to- 
gether, as described previonsly. Now take up 8 loops 
along the side edge of the heel before the stitches left 
aside, then a loop each through the stitches left aside, 
and lastly 8 loops through the edge stitches of the sec- 
ond half of the heel, and work these off, and proceed 
with the 21 pattern rows of the foot; in the 4th of 
these narrow by working off the 8th and 9th stitches 
from each end together, and in the last 8 pattern rows 
work 2 stitches together at 5 stitches from each end. 
At the end of the 21st row string together the stitches 
that are left, and fasten them securely. Overseam the 
back edges of the stocking together, and then work 
the narrow edging at the top, for which crochet 2 sin- 
gle crochet separated by 3 chain on every 2d stitch, 


Infant’s Crochet Jacket. 
See illustration on page 404. 


Tue jacket, which is in crochet of white double 
zephyr wool, is worked in lengthwise rows down and 
back again, and surrounded when finished with a nar- 
row open edging. Begin at the front edge with a 
foundation chain of 41 stitches, and crochet as fol- 
lows: Ist row.—Pass the first 3,1 double crochet on 
every following stitch. 2d row. Turn, 8 chain stite 
ea, pass the first double in the last row, and work 1 
double on the back vein or chain of every double in 
the row below, closing with 1 double on the 3d of the 
8 chain passed at the beginning of it. Work the 3d 
837th rows like the 2d, but at the beginning of the 7th 
and 25th rows widen to shape the neck, to do which 
work 6 chain instead of 3, pass 3 of them, and work 3 
double on the other 3; also, to form a slit for the arm- 
holes, omit working on the last 18 stitches in the 10th 
and 28th rows, and set up an equal number of new 
stitches at the beginning of the next row; at the end 
of the 14th and 32d rows leave 3 stitches unworked for 
the slope of the neck, To take up the shoulder seams 
join the edge stitches of the Tth-9th rows to those of 
the 11th-13th, and those of the 25th-27th to those of 
the 29th-3ist rows. Begin each sleeve at the under- 
arm seam with a foundation of 31 stitches, and work 
in the following manner : Ist row.—6 single crochet on 
the first 6 stitches, 8 short donble crochet on the next 
8, and 16 double crochet on the remainder. 2d row.— 
3 chain, 16 double on the 16 double below, 8 short 
double on the 8 below, and 6 single on the re: st. Work 
the 3d-18th rows like the Ist and 2d, but up to the 8th 
row widen at the top of the sleeve, for which work 1 
double on the 3d of the 3 chain of the row below at the 
close of every even row, and pass over no double with 
the 3 chain at the beginning of the next row; also, in 
the last 8 rows omit 1 stitch at the end of every odd 
row. Sew up the sleeves and set them into the arm- 
holes, after which edge the jacket as follows: Ist 
round.—By turns 1 single on the next stitch and 5 
chain over about half an inch of space. 2d round.—By 
turns 1 single around the next 5 chain and 5 chain; 
close with a slip stitch on the first single crochet in 
the round. 





Crochet Legging for Child from 1 to 2 Years old. 
See illustration on page 404. 


Tuts legging is worked in crochet with white zephyr 
wool. It is worked lengthwise, the upper and lower 
end in ribbed crochet, and the middle in a striped pat- 
tern. Begin at the middle of the back with a founda- 
tion chain of 75 stitches. For the Ist row pass the Ist 
stitch, work 18 single crochet on the following 18 
stitches, 13 times alternately 1 chain and 1 single cro- 
chet on the following 2d stitch; the remainder of the 
foundation stitches are left anworked on in this and 
in the next row. 2d row.—Turn, and the side now 
uppermost is the right side; 1 chain, take 4 loops 
through the next 4 stitches in the last row, pull the 
wool through all the loops on the needle at one time ; 
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* 2 chain, take 1 loop through of the first of these, 
no through the vein above the 5 loops that we fa 
worked off together, 1 loop each through the next 2 
stitcbes in the last row, pull the wool through all 
loops on the needle, re peat 10 tinves from x, then 
single on the back veins of the 18 in the preced 
row. 8d row.—1 chain, 18 single on the back veins of 
the last 18, 12 times alt ernately 1 chain and 1 single on 
the perpendicular vein before the next 5 loops worked 
off together, then 1 chain, 4 times alternately 1 single 
on the following r 2d of the foundation stitches left over 
and 1 chain, then 22 single on the next 22 stitches. 
4th row.—1 chain, 22 single on the back veins of the 
last 22, then repeat the pattern from * in the 2d row 
16 times, but in the first repetition take the first 2 loops 
ont of the uy pper and perpendicular veins of the last 
single in that row; close with 18 single on the 18 be- 
low. Work the 5th-30th rows like the preceding 2, 
but at the close of the 7th, having worke: d only 15 of 
the 22 single, begin the gusset at the side of the foot; 
it consists of 7 T rows in Afghan stitch, for the ist of 
which crochet 1 chain and take up a loop each out of 
the upper and the perpendicular vein of the last sin- 
gle, connect to the next of the stitches left over in the 
last row, then work off the loops, first 1, then 2 at a 
time; in’ each of the other 6 rows begin with 3 chair 
pass the last of them, take a loop through each of the 
others and through each perpendicular vein of the pre- 
ceding row, connect to the next free stitch of the 6th 
row, ther work off the loops. After completing the 
7th ‘of these, turn, work 15 single along the slanting 
edge of the gusset, and then proceed as pre viously to 
the 23d row, except that instead of 22 single work 29 
at the end of every odd and beyinning of every even 
round. At the close of the 23d row work the gusset 
for the other side, reversing the direction of the work ; 
crochet the first T single in the 24th row into the 7 
edge stitches on the straight side of the gusset. Hav- 
ing completed the 30th row, crochet the stitches of it 
to those of the foundation, and work a row of single 
crochet around the bottom of the legging. 














ANSWERS 1710 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Src.upep, M. C., any Oruers.—You will find full in- 
formation about engagements, weddings, card eti- 
quette, table manners, mourning, and kin dred topics 
in Manners and Soe ial Usages, lately published by Har- 
per & Brothers, and which will be mailed to you on re- 
ceipt of $1. As these papers have already appeared in 
the Bazar, and we have answered questions concerning 
them over and over again, we must henceforth refer 
our readers to this convenient volume for answers to 
their queries. 

Miss M. H.—Use cream embroidery or lace for the 
vest, collar, and cuffs of your red dress. Have the 
skirt with a short apron and five lengthwise pleats im 
front, and arrange the back in two broad double box 
pleats, with a full erect heading at top to make them 
bouffant. 

Avis.—Lambrequins are little used. Ribbons, cords, 
and passementerie loops fasten back iace curtains, 
though it is in better fashion to have them hang 
straight to the floor. Manners ond Social Usages will 
give you full information abont card etiquette. 

Tracuer.—The black surah dress you mention is 
suitable, and the pink bonnet will be pre tty with your 
dark maroon dress. At your age you shor nid not con- 
sider things too youthful because of their light color. 

Wenonau.—The lace dress would be pretty nile 
over red surah with a small scarf mantle to match. 
Read late numbers of the New York Fashi me for hinite. 

Tyke.—Get some black French lace in imitation 
thread patterns, and put ruffles of it on your black 
skirt. You might put dull gold satin ruffles under the 
lace, Get inexpensive lace, and it need not cost more 
than the velvet skirt you sug gest. Striped gold and 
black silk pleated as flounces would also be he andsome 

Mrs. W. A. C.—Make a pleated skirt of your poplir 
and have a basque and drapery of cashmere of the 
same color. 

Catuta.—Your alpaca is rather light in shade, but 
with brown braid trimming wil! be best used asa ple it~ 
ed skirt and polonaise. Make a single-breasted jacket 
of medium length of your cloth. A pong ee travelling 
dress will be nice for July. Get soft black Victorieuse 
repped silk, and trim with jetted net and lace 

8S. H. J.—A black felt Derby hat is suitable for a 
girl's riding =" the buttons on her habit should be 
very small, flat, lasting buttons, or else wooden moulds 
covered with oss 
















cept the invitation to the “high 
tea.” alent toa call. You did exactly right 
to inclose your card to the wedding, and it is of no 
consequence, since she has invited you, whether your 
friend called or not. ‘ 

Sunsorisen.—There seems to be no better reason for 
carrying the crush hat in a ball-room than that it is the 
fashion of the moment. 

Svuusonrwuer B.—The macramé baskets are stiffened 
with a solution of gelatine and water, and varnished. 
They must be shape od over a mould of the required form. 

Une Anonnée.—Yonu will find two d 
broidered pillow- -shams in Bazar No 
and some crochet tidies in Bazar No. 
Both these styles of work are no longer as popwis ar as 
they have been. 

S.—See ee aay ‘tte of Introductions,” in Bazar 





No.‘ 5, Vol 

Prrviuxen Courre.- Paint your house olive. Do 
not paint the granite window caps. 

O._v Matp.—The dress and capote bonnet you sug- 
gest are good. Get white muslin dresses for summer, 
or else plain white linen lawn, and trim it with tucked 
ruffles, Get eighteen or twenty yards of silk, and five 
and a half yards of cheaper silk for a sham skirt. 

Manir.—Get écru pongee or cashmere for an over- 
dress to wear over a pleated skirt like the checked 
sample you send. 

Ant anp Maxir.—Read about men’s fashions in Ba- 
zar No. 19, Vol. X VIL. 

Inquiner.—Get éern India pongee for your dre: ss, and 
make it like the veiling dress illustrated on page 301 of 
Bazar No. 19, Vol. XVIL, using brown velvet and 
brown cord and tassels. 

L. M. N.—Read New York fashions of Bazar No. 
20, Vol. X VIL. 

Constant Reaper.—Two flat loops on the crown of 
the head above a French twist are called Japanese coils 

Sr—n.—A black silk ora satin surah dress with some 
lace or jet is snitable for you 

A Constant Reaver —Make a pleated skirt of your 
brown cloth, and get an écru Jersey with brown vest, 
and put some brown and gilt braid on it, for a yac ting 
sui 

31300.—Use seal brown velvet. Read Manners and 
Social 0 sages for information about cards and calling. 

U -Little girls do not wear hoop-skirts. 

Mareverirr. —Mull and Swiss muslin dresses are not 
lined. They are trimmed with either lace or embroid- 
ery, or with both, and have been deseribed at length 
in the New York Fashions of former papers. 

Apa.—The pale blue cashmere polonaise, or else a 
light blue Jersey, would complete the black and white 
checked silk dress. 

M. W.—Hoops are not worn here. Bustles are very 
large. Read about them in Madame Raymond's Paris 
letter in Bazar No. 20, Vol. XVII. 

IsabeL.—The sample you send is not at all suitable 
for one in mourning. 

Fouty-two.—Ecru pongee, or green grenadine, or 
brown cashmere, with a vest like your silk, would .be 
stylish with a skirt of the silk. 

Torsy.—A bride’s white dress should have a train; 
if her dress must be short, she should be married in her 
travelling dress. 

Manevie.—A guimpe dress has a yoke or else a sep- 
arate under-waist and sleeves of contrasting material 
A Mother Hubbard dress is of one fabric only, and is 
shirred acroas the neck and shoulders. 

FLorenor,—Get black bison-cloth instead of veiling 
for a travelling dress, and do not have a silk skirt. 
Put rows of soutache on the bottom of the skirt. 
Ruches are not fashionable for trimming. Use the 
model of either the bison or the Virginie cloth dress 
illustrated in Bazar No. 19, Vol. XVII. A ama)! straw 














bonnet or a Henri II. hat with velvet and short fea- 
ther tips shonld be worn with it. 
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HIS SHIP CAME IN. 
By CHARLES BARNARD. 
“MPHE fact is, I can do nothing till my ship 
comes in.” 

The young doctor’s remark was trite, and a 
trifle untrue. He did not believe in the ship nor 
her expected arrival. He said it to his friend the 
insurance agent to explain his inability to solve 
the problem before him. There was a tin sign 
at the side of the tenement-house door—‘ John 
Smith, M.D.” This was his office: front room, 
first flat, in a five-story brown-stone tenement- 
house, up-town, east side, New York. He had 
six months before graduated from a good medical 
school, and with hardly a dollar in his pocket 
had settled among a better class of the vast la- 
boring population of the city. A tiny, ill-paying 
practice had just began to grow, and if he could 
manage to live for a year or two, he might in 
time nurse the feeble thing into something like a 
fair business. 

However, his complaint was not so much of 
his want of practice as his inability really to 
benefit the people about him. 

“What these people need is pure air. Half 
their ailments spring from the fact that they per- 
sist in breathing the air they have breathed once 
before. It lets them down from concert pitch, 
and they succumb to every little attack of dis- 
ease. As TI said, if my ship came in, and I had 
money, I might take some of these half-alive chil- 
dren and blanched and ailing mothers to the 
country or sea-shore, compel them to eat and 
sleep in tents or in a barn full of cracks, and thus 
force them to breathe pure air till they were 
brought to a condition in which they could resist 
disease.” 

“New school, my son. Never pay you in the 
world.” 

“ Certainly it is new school. The doctor’s busi- 
ness is to prevent disease, and I could show—if 
I had the money—” 

At the instant the bell rang. The postman, 
and a letter with a black border. 

The young doctor opened it calmly. He had 
few relatives, and none very dear. 

“ Not bad news, I hope?” said the friend. 

“No; my ship has come; that’s all.” 

The letter was a formal notice of the death of 
a relative in a distant city, with the announce- 
ment of the division of his estate, the young doc- 
tor being one of a number of heirs to the prop- 
erty. 

Strange are the ways of wills. They appear 
solemn, and are often satirical. This will, in 
which young Dr. Smith was mentioned, gave him, 
with much flourish of legal technicalities, a ship 
—the Orestes, full-rigged ship, whereof Burton was 
master, in good serviceable condition, and now on 
the high seas, bound to the port of New York 
with a cargo of jute butts. Why it should be a 
ship and nothing more could only be explained by 
supposing that, in dividing the aforesaid relative’s 
property, she was a stray piece that could not 
very well be eut up among the chief mourners, 
and so was handed in a lump, cargo and all, to 
the doctor, who was the least of those who mourn- 
ed. He never knew this till long after, when the 
larger heirs squandered or wasted and lost their 
property, and came to grief in sundry ways. 

The news was so peculiar that the doctor pro- 
posed that they both go out for a walk and talk 
itover. What better place for a ramble than the 
Brooklyn Bridge? They took the Third Avenue 
elevated road, and in half an hour were at the 
City Hall station. As they descended the stairs 
they observed an extraordinary crowd of people 
pouring into the dark and gloomy entrance of 
the bridge. They spoke to a policeman at the 
gate. 

“Big fire on the river. See it first rate from 
the bridge.” 

“Come on. Let’s go to the show.” 

They paid their pennies in the surging crowd 
at the gates, passed under the station, and came 
out on the broad walk in the centre of the 
bridge. Ah! A tall column of smoke was 
mounting into the sky to the southeast. Every 
one was hurrying forward, and the two friends 
caught the spirit of the occasion, and were soon 
in the front rank of good runners. As they came 
out on the bridge above Franklin Square a won- 
derful sight burst upon them. The entire bridge 
was packed with people gazing down upon the 
river below. Opposite, in Brooklyn, a dock cov- 
ered with wooden sheds was a mass of roaring 
flames. Four ships were entangled in the de- 
struction, and one had every spar and mast out- 
lined in fire against the black smoke that rolled 
up from the burning buildings. On every side 
were tugs pushed close up to the fire pouring 
streams of white water on the flames, or trying 
to draw the ships in the adjoining docks out into 
the stream. 

Our young men, being tall of stature, could see 
over many of the heads along the bridge, and 
they pushed out through the crowd to the New 
York tower, They could now see the whole 
bridge, black with ten thousand people looking 
down from mid-air upon the fire. With a little 
gentle pushing they managed to get a good look- 
out upon the wonderful scene below. 

“Look! look! There she goes! They will 
save her yet!” 

A murmur of admiration sprang from the 
thousands on the bridge, and the tens of thou- 
sands gathered like swarms of black ants on the 
piers below. Bravery and skill never had a 
grander arena for display. The tug-boat men 
had grappled a burning ship with every mast 
aglow, and rigged with ropes of fire,and drew her 
out into the river in the sight of a hundred thou- 
sand people. A dozen tugs rushed up from every 
side with flashing streams from their steam-pumps. 
Cascades of white water rose above her maintop 
and fell in steaming showers upon her blazing 
decks. The swift tide bore all, ship and steam- 
ers, down stream toward the Battery, and the 








hundreds of craft made way for the grand mov. 
ing fight. Soon the fight swept out before the 
Battery, while murmurs of cheers from the piers 
came faintly up to the bridge. 

“Tt was welldone. They have the best of her. 
They will take her over to the Jersey flats and 
scuttle her to save the hull.” 

The crowd on the bridge began to be suffoca- 
ting, and as the fire on shore seemed to be under 
control, the young men returned slowly to the 
New York side and went home. Nota word had 
been said of the good fortune that had befallen 
young Dr. Smith. 

The doctor turned to the morning paper at 
breakfast the next day with a new curiosity. He 
looked at the list of arrivals from foreign ports. 
Perhaps his ship had literally come in during the 
night. Many ships had come, but his was not 
among them. She must be stillatsea. Then he 
turned to the weather indications, and wondered 
what it might be upon the coast. “ Light winds 
off shore.” She would not get in to-day. The 
fire of the day before filled a column, and he read 
it with languid interest till he came to the names 
of the ships burned. “Ship Orestes, arrived the 
day before, burned, and scuttled on the Jersey 
flats.” His ship had come in. 

In half an hour he was at the office of his friend 
the insurance man. 

“Heard all about it. Queer, isn’t it? Saw 
your own ship go to the bottom. However, she’s 
all right. She’s lying safe in the mud, with only 
her masts and upper works destroyed. The 
wreckers will have her afloat again soon, and the 
insurance will refit her and make her as good as 
ever.” 

“Must I pay the wreckers, and how much will 
it cost ?” 

“Oh, a thousand or two. You're all right. 
Leave it to me: I’ll manage the whole affair, 
collect your insurance, and settle up with every- 
body. They say her cargo will be saved, more or 
less damaged.” 

“A pretty position for a young doctor whose 
practice does not pay his rent! Will the wreck- 
ers work for me? Shall I have to give notes, or 
run in debt ?” 

“How can you? You own the ship, and even 
if she is a total loss, you may still recover some- 
thing. The wreckers will not attempt to raise 
the hull unless they see it is worth the cost. 
Leave it all to me; go look after your patients, 
and be thankful it is no worse.” 

Within a month the good ship Orestes was 
afloat again. The cargo had been hoisted out of 
her charred and blackened hatchways, and she 
was towed over to South Brooklyn to go into the 
dry-dock for examination and repairs. It was 
there her new owner saw her poor battered body 
for the first time since that fatal day when he 
had calmly looked upon her apparent destruction. 
There was much sickness in the miserable stived- 
up tenements, and being very busy, he had trust- 
ed the whole business of saving the poor old ship 
to his friend. 

They came to the edge of the vast empty dock, 
and looked at the great bulk of the hull, It was, 
in spite of its stained and blackened sides, a no- 
ble structure. Its form was graceful, strong, 
and beautiful. 

“T did not know a mere hull could be so hand- 
some.” 

“Yes, she’s a very pretty ship, or will be when 
she is refitted and rigged. You'll see her yet 
ploughing the sea under a cloud of canvas, and 
making good and profitable voyages for many a 
year.” 

The young doctor walked all about, the strange 
bulk in the dock. He even went down the steps, 
and examined her keel, and every part of her 
copper-coated sides. He wanted to go on the 
deck, but it was covered with workmen tearing 
up the charred planks, and the air was filled with 
a choking dust. For a long time he sat on the 
top step of the basin gazing at his ship, and 
dreaming of a new and wonderful voyage he 
could make, now that she had really come in. 

At last he said to his friend, “ How much shall 
I have left after all the bills are paid ?” 

“Very little. I am negotiating now to charter 
her on such terms as I can. You will have to 
go shares with some one on the first voyage, for 
there will be nothing left to pay for fitting her 
out. If we get her well rigged we shall be for- 
tunate.” 

“Then she shall not sail again. I have another 
use for her.” 

It took six weeks to mature the doctor’s plans 
and carry them out. His friend protested at first, 
and said it was a crazy scheme, and in the end 
consented to assist in trying the experiment. 

She was certainly a most extraordinary craft. 
The two decks below had been cleaned and neat- 
ly boarded over. The main-deck had been re- 
paired and extended for five feet over the sides 
all round, which made a great level platform high 
above the water, and upon this was erected a one- 
story flat-roof house the whole size of the deck, 
and with many large windows along the sides. 
Rows of large ports were cut in the sides of the 
hull, and within, the entire ship was fitted up as 
a hotel. The dining-rooms, parlors, and offices 
were in the house on deck, the chambers on the 
deck below, while the kitchen and servants’ rooms 
were on the deck under these, and the hold was 
filled with ballast to make the hull rest easy and 
rather low in the water. 

A tug-boat was chartered, and the absurd and 
singular-looking hulk started down the bay upon 
a crazy voyage, with hope for a cargo and a fool- 
ish young doctor for a pilot. That’s the way the 
newspaper men put it, and it certainly looked as 
if they were right. She sailed and she sailed, 
or, more correctly speaking, she loitered unwill- 
ing, with much foam under her lofty bows, after 
the little tug, down the bay, away to Sandy Hook, 
and out to sea, in search of—what? Nobody 
save the owner and his friend could guess. 

Three hours’ steaming brought the ungainly, 





mastless craft off Long Beach, and about two 
miles from shore. The tug threw off her line, 
and presently, with a mighty splash, the two enor- 
mous anchors dropped from the bows of the 
ship. The rattling chains ran out full length, 
and then she swung round, and with her head to 
the southwest breeze lay motionless upon the 
blue water, 

Around on three sides, the glorious sea, spark- 
ling and just moved by slow, solemn rollers that 
seemed to slip past the ship in rhythmic proces- 
sion. To the north, the low beaches glistening 
in the sun, with occasional gleams of white surf. 
The pretty hotel and the cottages seemed a fairy 
city along the shore. Behind were the wide 
meadows—a greener sea, fringed with dark woods, 
and backed by the blue hills beyond. 

The captain of the tug had been paid for his 
services, and not without a smile of derision he 
steamed off for town, and leaving the new captain- 
doctor with his curious crew out of the immediate 
reach of laws, customs, and the code of ethics. 
In a medical sense, he was beyond the influence 
of schools. Moreover, being at sea, he was cap- 
tain and absolute master of all on board. He 
was free to carry out his own ideas. The situa- 
tion was certainly peculiar, 

For the first two hours nothing happened. The 
tug disappeared off toward Rockaway. Sundry 
steam-ships and vessels skirted the horizon to the 
south, and a stray fisherman sailed his schooner 
completely round the ship, and then steered for 
town, with the remark that all the fools were not 
yet dead—which most aptly applied to himself. 

Below and on the deck none were idle. There 
were maids preparing the bedrooms, waiters 
cleaning and arranging glass-ware and china, and, 
below, the cooks were arranging stores and pre- 
paring their great kitchen for business. Down 
in the hold were great stores of good things, 
deeply suggestive of various mercies yet to come. 
So busy was the ship’s company that they failed 
to notice a small white steamboat creeping along 
the shore to the west. She came nearer, and at 
last startled every one on the ship with her whis- 
tle. The nurses, maids, and waiters were all 
called on the main-deck, where the gangway 
stairs secured to the ship’s side entered the ship 
through a door cut in the overhanging deck. 
The steamboat was soon made fast, and the 
plank was thrown out to the little stage at the foot 
of the stairs, 

Then upon the deck of the ship came a strange, 
melancholy procession— women and children, 
pale, sick, miserable, perhaps dying. On stretch- 
ers, in arms, supported by the waiters, or carried 
on pillows, they poured out of the cabin of the 
steamboat in a sort of frantic eagerness to reach 
the ship. They had already on the voyage down 
met the strong angel of the sea. The silence, 
the purity, the sweetness of the ocean was upon 
them. It was like new medicine. To think 
they were to live, to sieep, to be night and day 
upon the water, far from the uproar and squalor 
of the town, was a new hope. 

How sweet and soft the beds! How pleasant 
the open windows looking on the water! How 
gentle the murmur of the waves lapping the 
ship’s glistening sides! How refreshing the fra- 
grant air! How delicious the breath of the sea! 
And oh! the wonderful savors from the dining- 
rooms! What hints of health and happiness 
everywhere ! 

“One child died on the way down,” said the 
captain of the steamboat. 

“ Bring it to the upper deck,” said the doctor. 
“Let us see what the sea will do for it.” 

They laid it on a pillow on the open, breezy 
deck, with a sun-shade held over its white face. 
It seemed very still, and the mother sat on the 
deck beside it, silent and hopeless. For some 
time nothing happened, and then it sighed. 

“Half an hour more in town would have fin- 
ished it. Take it to its room. It will live.” 

The steamboat went away, and left its weary 
cargo already better, and either very sleepy or 
very hungry, for which every one was thankful. 

Did it work? Was the young doctor’s idea a 
success ? It worked in a wonderful way. The 
hospital was a success. None died, and all got 
well in the most surprising manner, It was the 
quiet and the absolute perfection of the sanitary 
arrangements, for there was the sea for a drain. 
It was, above all, the pure air. It was forbid- 
den to close the ports day or night, and if any 
were a-cold, more blankets were piled on their 
beds, and a screen was put up to keep away the 
too boisterous breeze. For three days not a craft 
came near the good ship, and then two of the 
women were so much better they wished to go 
ashore. A signal was put up, and in about an 
hour a steam-launch put out from Rockaway In- 
let and came alongside. 

Just as might be expected, the whole thing 
was in the newspapers, accompanied by many 
foolish editorial remarks on the crazy doctor and 
his floating hospital. The young man could af- 
ford to smile. His first patients were going home 
—cured. The friend, who had staid on board to 
help and see the thing fairly started, went back 
to town with the recovered patients, and then the 
hospital settled down to its regular business. 

How prolong the wondrous tale? Every one 
recovered, and a more hearty, healthful, and hap- 
py set of people were never seen than the women 
and children who staid all day on the vast open 
deck of the good ship Orestes. Of course the 
news spread. The returning patients were inter- 
viewed, and told all about it. Reporters steamed 
down to inspect the new hospital, and the med- 
ical journals were filled with details and much 
good advice to the captain-doctor. The Homco- 
paths claimed with great show of reason that the 
cures at the hospital were directly traceable to 
their special principles. The Allopaths, with loy- 
al candor and more words, certified that every 
cure on the ship was plainly to be attributed to 
their particular principles. As for the captain- 
doctor, he smiled in a cheerful way, and politely 





intimated to the reporters that he was beyond 
immediate control of the schools and on the high 
seas. Would they have some beef tea, or Graham 
crackers, or Nestle’s Food for Infants? Perhaps 
they preferred Imperial Granum? Help them- 
selves, but do not speak to the man at the wheel. 

One day a steam-yacht pulled up alongside. 
Was the captain on board ? Would he step down 
in the yacht? In the little cabin, surrounded by 
every luxury, lay a woman in a wasting disease. 

“ Doctor,” said the owner of the vessel, “ this 
is a relative. She wishes to board with you till 
she recovers, and she persists she will recover in 
your wonderful hospital. What are your terms? 
You must take her, for money is not a consider- 
ation.” 

“T will take her. It was for this I anchored 
my house in the sea. My terms are, of course, 
high, but my house is a cure of itself.” 

So the first boarder came to the hotel. With- 
in a week there were ten more. Within a month 
not a bed could be hired for love or money. The 
ship was atremendous success, Even the perfectly 
healthy applied, but none were admitted unless re- 
ally needing the healthful influence of the sea, or 
the soothing peace and calm of this quiet home 
far from shore. It was now June, and the new 
hotel and hospital, three-fourths full of paying 
patients, was reaping a goodly harvest for its 
owner and captain. Never had the old ship sail- 
ed on a more prosperous voyage. The demand 
for rooms in such a splendid home on the rolling 
deep was such that every one wondered why so 
many of the best rooms were always occupied by 
poor people who paid nothing for board or medi- 
cine—stop a bit: there was no medicine, except 
for emergencies, on the ship; the sea was the 
one tonic for all. 

“They are my partners,” said the captain. 
“They made the ship, in a business sense, and I 
shall always have a certain number of free beds.” 

The sea was usually quiet, and the ship as mo- 
tionless as a house on a rock. After storms and 
in rough weather she rolled slightly, but it did no 
harm, and if any were seasick, they quickly got 
over it, and were none the worse. The life on 
the ship was joyous and active. There was al- 
ways something going on. Games on deck to en- 
tice the patients out-of-doors, books. to read, and 
social meetings every evening in the spacious sa- 
loons, No one cared to go ashore, and the daily 
ferry that ran between the ship and Rockaway 
found more people waiting to go out than to 
come back. 


At this point the incredulous reader remarks 
that this is all fiction. No such ship was ever 
anchored off Long Beach. It would be in all the 
papers, and every one could see it from the shore 
or from the excursion boats. Such a hospital 
never was launched. Quite true. If it had been, 
there were no need you should read this story. 





PONIES AT THE HORSE SHOW. 
See illustration on double page. 


NE of the most attractive portions of our 
horse shows is the exhibition of the classes 
of ponies. These hardy and pretty animals are 
becoming greater favorites every day, whether for 
the boy or girl who is learning to ride, or the 
lady who likes to drive her own pony-carriage in 
the Park. But there are ponies and ponies. In 
England the height is the basis of classification, 
and anything above thirteen hands is called a 
horse; here a different rule prevails, as in the 
late show in Madison Square Garden animals 
over fourteen hands were ranked as ponies. The 
prettiest, the most cunning—in our sense of the 
word—and the hardiest, are the Shetland ponies. 
No thorough-bred Shetland exceeds eleven hands 
in height, and the average may be set down as 
under ten. Many are found smaller than this, 
but all retain the characteristics of the race—the 
intelligent eyes, the weil-shaped head, the thick 
coarse mane, the strong loins, and the fine legs. 
As regards color, black is the most common, and 
considered the best. On their native moors they 
are left to run wild like sheep, unsheltered and 
unfed, and are often driven, in hard winters, 
to feed on sea-weeds. In domestication he is 
always docile and gentle, and very soon displays 
an affection for his owner or rider: his diminu- 
tive size renders him a pet, and he soon exhibits 
an almost canine playfulness, The Exmoor po- 
nies have most of the characteristics of the Shet- 
lands, differing from them something as the 
moorlands of southern England differ from the 
heaths of the Scottish islands, although it is 
probable that there has been some cross with 
Spanish blood. Ponies of a white or cream col- 
or are supposed to be of Hanoverian descent, di- 
minutive congeners of the Saxon white horse of 
legend and history. A great number of ponies 
are bought and sold as Shetlanders which are no- 
thing but the common Scotch or Welsh pony ; 
these often exceed thirteen hands, and possess 
greater speed and a more showy action than the 
smaller varieties, while the mane and tail are 
silkier; they retain the general form, however, 
the round barrel, powerful loins, and fine ex- 
tremities. 

The custom has been revived of squaring the 
end of the tail and “hogging” the mane of the 
pony ; the practice, of course, saves the groom a 
deal of trouble, but beyond this has little to re- 
commend it, unless it be considered a recommen- 
dation to resemble the horses in the frieze of the 
Parthenon. The Indian pony, of which we hear 
so much in our frontier wars, seems to be a de- 
generate Canadian, diminished by centuries of 
hunger and neglect; it rarely exceeds thirteen 
hands, and is a shaggy, uncivilized-looking brute, 
capable of great endurance. The Texas mustang 
is a little taller, stiff-jointed, with a full mane 
and tail, and rather large ears, the color bein 
usually light, with a large proportion of dappl 
and piebald animals. Hard is their lot when 
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a blizzard sweeps over the plain, or heavy snow 
continues to fall. While the storm rages they 
huddle together, with their heads turned from 
the wind, half frozen and trembling. The mus- 
tang is clearly of Spanish origin, as distinguished 
from the Indian pony of Norman blood. Greater 
attention has been given to raising the mustang 
lately, and herds of them are annually brought to 
the North, where they are in demand for polo 
ponies. They improve in civilized life, while the 
Indian pony is spoiled by prosperity, becoming 
either a morose, ill-tempered brute, or a fat, lazy 
cob only fit for a baby. 

The great merits of the pony are his hardihood, 
strength, and sure-footedness. He stands all 
kinds of weather better than his bigger brethren, 
who have been pampered for ages, while for chil- 
dren taking their first lessons the pony possesses 
one great advantage, that the pupil has not far to 
fall. No prettier sight can be seen than a little 
girl, rosy-cheeked with exercise, on her little Shet- 
land, with its bright eyes looking out from the 
bush of its lion-like mane. The ponies for driv- 
ing or for the riding of older persons are not so 
picturesque as the wild-looking little islanders, 
and are, of course, larger in size, standing, on the 
average, nearer fourteen than thirteen hands. 
They are now imported in considerable numbers 
from Canada or Ireland, and begin to make quite 
a show in our Park. It may be said, indeed, that 
for such purposes as equestrians seek in the Park 
the pony is preferable to his taller kindred, and 
certainly a pair of ponies looks more in harmony 
with a lady driver than any other kind of horse 
ever does. 

The Narragansett pacer was more of a pony 
than ahorse. The original breed was about four- 
teen hands high, and in color, size, and endurance 
resembled the Spanish pacing jennet, from which 
it was said to be descended. 

Other diminutive races of horses exist in va- 
rious parts of the globe. The Cossack horse is 
only a large pony, while the steed of the Turco- 
man is no larger. In Ceylon it is said that there 
is a pigmy race, of which one specimen only 
twenty-seven inches in height was exhibited in 


London. 





TIGHT GLOVES. 


HEN Romeo exclaimed, “O that I were a 

glove upon that hand!” he was doubtless 
thinking a great deal more of the hand than of 
the glove; and if we could imagine a modern 
Romeo apostrophizing a modern Juliet, we may 
be sure he would prefer to see the hand without 
any glove at all. Some curious revelations have 
lately been made as to the amount of torture la- 
dies undergo in the effort to wear gloves that 
are too small for them, and, oddly enough, the 
disclosures have taken the form of a defense of 
the glove trade against the charge that it can 
not produce gloves that will fit the average hand. 
No doubt it is true that a great many gloves ap- 
pear, when worn, to have been constructed with- 
out the least possible reference to the anatomy 
of the human hand. The same complaint has 
often been made about boots ; and when some en- 
terprising shoemaker introduced the anatomical 
boot it was felt that he had struck out an entire- 
ly new line, and would be certain to meet with 
the success he deserved. A boot which bore the 
slightest resemblance to the human foot was at 
one time a curiosity, and even now the vast ma- 
jority of these necessary articles are constructed 
with pointed toes, with high insteps, and arched 
uppers, after a fashion which, if it were actually 
represented in the human foot, would be regarded 
as a deformity. Our subject, however, is not 
boots, but gloves, and the question to be con- 
sidered is whether the gloves are ill-shaped or 
the« hands ill-shaped, or whether there is any 
other explanation why the two so rarely fit each 
other. 

The complaint which ladies make against gloves 
in general is that they are too short in the fingers, 
and therefore do injustice to the tapering and 
delicate shape of that member which Lord Byron 
regarded as the one infallible indication of aris- 
tocratic lineage. The glove-makers reply that 
the defect arises in nine cases out of ten from 
ladies wearing their gloves too small. Thus a 
lady who wears six and three-quarters can get 
her hand into a six-and-a-half glove; but in doing 
so the length of the glove is taken up in the 
width, and consequently the fingers, instead of 
going well on, only go partly on. The thumb 
fares still worse, for it reaches, as a rule, only 
down to within a quarter of an inch of its proper 
termination, the end of the glove, which is cxt to 
go around the wrist, having to be joined aeross 
the ball of the thumb. Of course it is absurd to 
suppose that any glove will stand such a strain, 
or will look well when dragged so completely out 
of shape. We might as well attempt to put a 
stecking over a gooseberry bush as to draw a 
six-and-a-half glove over a six-and-three-quarter 
hand. The glovers tell us that one of the still 
unexploded fallacies is that a glove to fit well 
must fit tightly, the fact being that a compara- 
tively loose-fitting glove has a far better appear- 
anée than one that is half a size too small, be- 
cause the proportion of the hand is preserved. 
Would a lady, ask the glovers, wear.a bodice 
or a dress so tight that her figure seems burst- 
ing out of it, and drawn into all sorts of contor- 
tions as a consequence of its smallness? Yet 
the same lady will wear a glove on her hand so 
tight that the fingers look like sausages, and the 
-back of the hand like parchment stretched on 
“a drmm-head. We fear the consideration of this 
“question involves the unkind admission that 
there are ladies who have pretty hands and la- 
dies ‘whose hands are the reverse of pretty. It 
is considered the height of rudeness to designate 
any lady as otherwise than beautiful, and simi- 
larly he would be a rash man who would venture 
to assert that all ladies’ hands are not small, 
and that all fingers are not tapering. We are 





bound to say, however, that many a lady’s hand 
has a stumpy appearance when gloved, and a 
very elegant appearance when ungloved, and this 
is undeniably due to the practice of wearing gloves 
which can only be induced to go on with the 
greatest difficulty. 





WHAT TO TAKE TO THE 
COUNTRY. 


HAT articles will prove indispensable, and 

what may be left at home, is a question 
which always requires considerable thought on 
the part of the prospective travellers before it can 
be satisfactorily settled, and the manner in which 
it is decided will have much to do with their coin- 
fort or discomfort, and consequently their plea- 
sure, throughout the journey. The subject is one 
which is agitating many minds, now that the time 
is near for the summer flitting away from the 
coming heat and glare of the city, either on ex- 
tended tours, or to haunts at the sea-side, or in 
country places more or less quiet. 

The preparations needed will depend much on 
where and how the time is to be spent, and on 
tue extent and direction of the journey. A sum- 
mer trip which does not include any greater in- 
conveniences than are to be met with in a parlor 
car and the most desirable rooms of the best 
hotel at the fashionable resorts does not come 
within the limits of the present article, which 
aims only to give a few hints and suggestions 
about such expeditions as may include journeys in 
an “ overland stage,” stops at places where there 
is no “ best” hotel, or a few weeks’ stay in some 
quiet country place where the conveniences for- 
gotten can not be procured at a moment’s notice. 

For a journey of any length the first choice for 
a travelling dress is a cloth of some color which 
will not show soil, made with no trimming, or a 
black gros grain silk made plainly. A duster 
made of mohair or some light stuff, to be put on 
in the cars or when riding, will be needed to pro- 
tect the dress from dust. One cut in a circular 
shape, and shirred into a high collar which fits 
up closely around the neck, will be found con- 
venient. An ulster of cloth or flannel should be 
added, and it should have sleeves cut in some 
way that will leave the arms unconfined; for to 
have those useful members pinioned when one 
wishes most to use them is trying. A hat which 
will shade the eyes should be selected, and a little 
cap made of the same material as the dress, and 
after the pattern of a gentleman’s travelling cap, 
provided also. The cap can be worn at any time 
when the eyes do not need the protection of the 
wide-brimmed hat, and, as it is covered by a veil 
of the same color, no one but the wearer knows 
that it differs from a small bonnet, or realizes 
what a comfortable bit of head-gear she has on. 
Such a cap can be done up in a small roll which 
can be tucked any place, and when the trip in- 
cludes some “roughing,” it is almost indispen- 
sable. 

A pair of smoked-glass eyeglasses should be 
kept where they can easily be found, and they 
should be worn as often and as long as the sight- 
seer has patience to do so. 

The only thing worse than having too much 
baggage is to have too little, but to know just 
what things to take and what to leave is difficult. 
One trunk, one hand-bag, and one shawl-strap 
should belong to each person. The trunk may 
be shared by two if necessary, but hand-bag and 
shawl-strap never, It is much better to take a 
small hand-bag than to divide the space of a lar- 
ger one between two persons, and the same with 
a trunk. 

The travelling-bag should contain, besides the 
toilette articles, a small bottle of brandy, and 
such other simple remedies as the traveller thinks 
she might need. It is by no means advisable to 
carry a drug-store; at the same time it is unwise 
to be unprepared for possible or probable emer- 
gencies, and the contents of a few small bottles 
may save a world of trouble. A small, well-filled 
match-safe is also to be counted in the list of 
necessaries. 

If one knows just how to manage, a shawl- 
strap is a thing of great possibilities ; but it should 
not be made to look as if the owner’s trunk had 
been left at home, and her entire wardrobe put 
in it. Besides the shaw] belonging to it by right, 
it will carry a gossamer cloak, a small oil-cloth 
or rubber case holding a pair of overshoes, and a 
case made of linen canvas which will hold vari- 
ous things. Altogether they should not make a 
heavier or more bulky bundle than can be car- 
ried in the same hand with the travelling-bag. 

When a small party are to spend a few weeks 
in a country farm-house which possesses attrac- 
tions enough in the way of scenery to charm them 
to its roof, but stands miles from any town or 
village, and even beyond walking distance from 
the unsatisfactory little store at the cross-roads, 
their comfort will be very materially increased or 
diminished by the amount of forethought exer- 
cised. 

As the object in going to such a place is usu- 
ally to obtain rest and recover from the effects of 
the past winter’s gayeties or work by out-door 
life, one’s wardrobe need not be very extensive, 
and fine clothes may be left at home. A flannel 
dress should be included, by all means, and it 
should be made short, and as light in weight as 
possible, so that it will be suited for mountain 
climbing and walks through woods where there 
are more briers than paths. Wash dresses 
should be made plainly, for laundry-work in the 
country is often far from satisfactory, and too 
many frills and flounces are apt to prove a source 
of great vexation. 

Many things besides clothes must find room in 
the trunks, and it must be kept in mind that tri- 
fles do much to round up the sum of happiness, 
and the lack of them proves very annoying. 

Two or three curtains of undressed cambric 
will be found extremely useful for hanging up at 
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night at windows not provided with outside 
blinds or with curtains heavy enough to exclude 
the early morning sunshine, which is not often 
warmly welcomed by tired excursionists. The 
curtains can also be used to make a screen, or to 
partition off a temporary dressing-room during 
the daytime, and for a variety of other uses which 
will suggest themselves. These curtains should 
be of dark green, blue, or brown; a light shade 
is not good. Each should be about three yards 
long, and of two widths of the material sewed to- 
gether; they should be hemmed top and bottom, 
and have four or five curtain rings sewed along 
the top. 

Cushions which may be carried around from 
porch to hammock are very desirable, but are too 
bulky to be welcome additions to the baggage. 
Bright-flowered chintz covers made of a size to 
fit ordinary pillows, ruffled all around, and fin- 
ished with buttons and button-uoles at one end, 
do not take up much room in a trunk, and by 
their aid the pillows from the bed can be turned 
into cushions for day use. 

A few gimlets will be found very convenient. 
They will make a fastening quite as secure as a 
bolt at the side of a door or over a window, and 
can be put in and taken out without making any 
noise. A few put up around the room and in 
the closet make good extra hooks for hanging up 
various things and dresses. 

Some light, pleasant work, to be brought out 
on rainy days, or when there is no excursion on 
hand, should not be forgotten. A supply of read- 
ing matter should by all means be provided be- 
yond the papers and magazines which are expect- 
ed to appear regularly. It is a good plan to se- 
lect books from among the various libraries which 
are now issued by a number of houses, and give 
some of the best fiction and more solid reading, 
although the books come in paper covers, and cost 
only from ten to twenty-five cents. The paper-cov- 
ered books are more desirable than others, both 
because they take up less room than bound books, 
and because they are not so valuable but what 
one is willing to leave them behind if their room 
happens to be needed for some treasures gathered 
by the way. Some one of the party should take 
a cribbage-board and ecards, so that lovers of erib- 
bage, whist, and other games can have amuse- 
ment for wet days and cool evenings. 

If there are children in the company, quiet 
may be obtained, and their “ What shall we do 
next ?” silenced by a good supply of bright-col- 
ored paper, from which they can manufacture 
caps, favors, etc., for impromptu lawn parties, 
and by scrap-books, pictures, and games of cards 
which have been put in without their knowledge, 
and can be brought out at times when the attrac- 
tions of mud pies and all other country pleasures 
have lost their charm. 

One, two, or three hammocks, according to the 
size of the party, should be taken. 

For all that is said in the advertisements of 
country board about each particular spot being 
more free than any other from the tormenting 
mosquito, there are few places where those trou- 
blesome little insects will not make themselves 
heard and felt. One of the best remedies for 
their stings is a few drops of carbolic acid in 
rose-water ; ten drops of refined acid’ to one ounce 
of rose-water will be a good proportion. A few 
yards of mosquito netting will take but a little 
room in a trunk, and from it can be made screens 
which will keep all kinds of flying insects out of 
the bedrooms, if their windows are without those 
necessary articles. 





CHINA-PAINTING. 
II. 

VERY piece should have three firings ; the first 

‘4 is to determine the shadows and outlines, the 
second gives character to the work, and the deli- 
cate finishing touches are reserved for the third. 
Study well the subject before commencing to 
paint; any little irregularity in drawing correct 
before the paint goes on, for an error here puts 
it allawry. See where the lights come in, where 
the half-tones; note the shadows. If there is 
any reflected light—on the chin, most likely— 
carefully preserve it, for on all these details, tri- 
fling as they may seem, the beauty of the work 
depends. Taking a large brush, No. 5 or 6, dip 
first in the grasse, then the lavender, and work 
round on the tile until it seems soft and pliable ; 
charge it with the paint not too heavily, and work 
about on the edge of the plaque until a delicate 
tint is given out; then carefully go all over the 
skin in the picture, giving firm bold strokes, until 
it is well covered. The advantage of working 
the color off on the plaque is this: if the brush 
does not contain enough to paint the surface to 
be covered, the same color is on the plate, and 
can be gathered up, thus striking the same again, 
which would be almost impossible to do if it were 
taken off the tile. For the first firing keep all 
the tones low. This is very important; once 
burned in, it can not be lessened, but an increase 
is very easy. Besides, a delicate tone gives a 
transparent effect, and one can build up such 
beautiful effects on it. A very good guide is to 
have the work about the color it should be when 
finished ; most likely it will burn almost entirely 
out, leaving merely a suggestion; but it is sur- 
prising how the second painting comes out on 
this delicate undertone. 

Work the brush lightly in the pure carnation, 
have it as dry as possible, and only a trifle of it ; 
let the bristles separate slightly, as they will nat- 
urally with a dry brush, then touch in lightly on 
the cheeks for the clear red; do not put it on in 
a spot, or as a great wad of color, but in a few 
loose strokes. Wash the brush, and take up a 
light shade of the mixed gray, put it on with 
broad, firm strokes, just where the light shades 
are in the subject, at the side of the cheek, a 
little around the nose, eyes, and chin, and on the 
neck aud arms. Next take up the mixed brown 





for the dark; you will find it should go on the 
outer edge of the dark side of the face and neck, 
around the eyes—more on one side than on the 
other—and where the head throws a shadow un- 
der the chin; a faint line that defines the nose 
will also be needed; never mind if the colors run 
very slightly into each other in working; it should 
only be slightly, though, or the effect will be mud- 
dy. Taking a medium stippler, pounce evenly 
and firmly over the foundation tint of forehead, 
neck, and all broad surfaces; use the finest size 
for the narrow line of reflected light and all 
small spaces ; stipple the carnation on the cheek 
next, commencing on the edges, and working the 
centre last; then the gray tint, and lastly the 
dark shadow. Do not stipple too much; only 
enough to even the color, for an excess tends to 
flatness, and the rounded effect of the face is 
lost; and always begin at the edge of a color 
where the darker one joins the lighter, for the 
stippler not being charged with paint, the color 
blends better, and all hard lines are avoided. 

When the paint has slightly hardened, with an 
eraser, which is really a sharp-pointed, double- 
edged knife, scratch off the color from the eyeball, 
making its outlines distinct. Paint the iris for 
brown eyes with yellow, and the pupil dark brown, 
carefully scratching out the little point of light in 
the pupil. No. 108 is an excellent color for first fir- 
ing, substituting No, 4 for subsequent paintings. 
Both these shades, and No. 3, are very good for the 
hair. The first gives an auburn tone, especially 
pretty on porcelain. When dark, not black, is 
the color desired, use light gray for the first fir- 
ing, brown No. 4 for the second, and touch with 
black for the third. The gray touched with neu- 
tral gray gives powdered hair, that can be made 
very effective with a certain style of costume. 
Golden locks are best rendered by ivory yellow 
and brown. Brown No. 4 is very good for the 
eyebrows, and any change desired can be made 
in subsequent firings. The little fold in the lids, 
when they are raised, should be defined by a deli- 
cate carnation, and the same color is to be used 
for nostrils and lips. Make what is called the 
wing of the nose, the little depression coming 
from the nostril and separating tha: organ from 
the cheek, by a fine brush dipped into the shad- 
ow color of the complexion. 

In painting the hair, turn the brush so as to 
follow the lines, not aiming at smoothness, but 
rather allowing the marks to be visible. If the 
bristles are allowed to form divisions, the effect 
is much better. 

In painting for the second firing, aim at hav- 
ing the work done as perfectly as possible. While 
the first only attempted outlines and arrangement 
of light and shade, the next one is more that of 
finish and nicety of detail. Even when it seemed 
all had been done, a close inspection will reveal 
defects to be remedied. Carefully remove all 
spots or smeariness from the china before each 
firing; if not, they burn in, and the work is 
streaky in certain lights. The cleaning requires 
a deal of care, for the least touch of alcohol 
washes off the paint: so have the linen moist, not 
saturated with it. 

Just before painting the last time have ready 
a piece of very fine sand-paper that has been 
rubbed down on a piece of wood until there is 
scarcely any roughness left; go all over the sur- 
face with this, and rub off gently the inequalities 
and accumulations of paint ; then witha fine brush 
stipple in the color of the complexion, touch up 
again any portions of hair or dress that are de- 
ficient, and your part of the work is done. 

Beautiful subjects have appeared from time to 
time in the Bazar, and those who have been care- 
ful enough to keep their back numbers will not 
want for motives. When one has searched the 
print and photograph stores day after day for 
something new, and found it not, these fresh de- 
signs will be hailed with delight. No. 27, Vol. 
XV., has on the first page a lovely face. The 
flowers can be painted light and dark red, the 
small portion of the bonnet visible in a light 
shade of Chinese yellow, and the dress in tur- 
quoise green, which is not a green at all, as its 
name would indicate, but the loveliest and most 
delicate of blues. If wished, the flowers can be 
colored with light and dark violet of gold, which 
makes a perfect shade of violet, using appl. 
green for the dress, mixing a trifle of carmine for 
the darker parts; paint che ruff and lace in pearl 
gray, forming a sort of pattern and lacy effect 
with a fine brush, No. 9, Vol. XVL, has a very 
pretty figure—the one in a white satin evening 
dress. The arms would be awkward, so only 
take the part above them, giving part of the lace 
falling over the left one. The raised white out- 
lines of lace are put on after the second firing 
with enamel; so also are pearls. Trim with a 
knife the end of a small brush until you have a 
blunt-pointed instrument that must carefully re- 
move every speck of color from inside the outline 
of the pearl. In the second firing, if the pearls 
are large, put on the shadows with pearl gray, 
and at the last painting put the enamel on the high 
lights. It is troublesome, but the beauty well re- 
pays the work. In No. 49, Vol. XV., the sweet 
face of Viola, omitting the background, would not 
be found at all a difficult one. She is evidently 
a brunette, and her dress should be ruby purple 
for the heavy portion, and a delicate ivory yellow 
for the lighter portion. Avoid putting the latter 
color on too thick ; it is a warm tint, and fires hea- 
vily. Make the necklace shades of brown. Who 
can resist the pleading face of Pomona (No. 51 
of the same volume)? It is very touching, and 
gains in loveliness from the delicacy of the china. 
An amateur had better omit the accessories of 
the picture, only attempting the face and figure. 

The heavy Minton tiles bear loading with color, 
while delicate French ware will not; if too hea- 
vily painted, the firing will crack and chip the col- 
or; if slightly marred, it can be painted over so 
as to be entirely hidden, for the darker colors 
and heavy shading often require black and Vic- 
toria blue to deepen their tone for the last firing. 
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Nécessaire with Sewing Implements.—Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tue nécessaire is of soft brown leather, lined with kid, and with a 
frill of double satin, dark brown lined with light brown, projecting at 
It is provided with kid loops for holding needles, scissors, 
thread, etc., and is ornamented on the front with an applied embroid- 


the edge. 


ered flower, 


Summer Bonnets.—Figs. 1 and 2. 

Fic. 1, an écru straw bonnet, has the brim faced with gold gauze, 
veiled at the front by a white tulle ruche in which loops of gold soutache 
On the outside of the brim is a narrow fold of*straw, 
with a string of faceted bronze beads on each side. 
ribbon strings are carried around the front of the bonnet, and a cluster 
of loops of gold-brocaded ribbon is placed at the top of the crown, 


are fastened. 


with iwo long gilt pins thrust 
through. 

The gray straw bonnet Fig. 
2 has the brim faced with 
gray velvet, and edged with a 
full double frill of black Chan- 
tilly lace. A large bunch of 
yellowish-pink roses is placed 
on the outside against the 
crown, and a smaller bunch 
is inside the lace on the brim. 
The strings, which are in one 
piece, are of gray repped vel- 
vet ribbon, 


Emroidered Crape Cap. 

Tue cap is formed of a 
square of pale blue crape, em- 
broidered in detached sprays 
of bright colors and with blue 
scallops at the edge, which is 
mounted in soft folds on a net 
foundation crown covered with 
pale blue satin. The crown 
is surrounded by a narrow 
brim of net and wire, which 
is veiled by lace frills. 
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The éeru ottoman 


Fig. 1.—Straw Bonner. 





Nexpir-Boox. 


For pattern and design see 
Suppl., No. XVIL., Fig. 64. 



















Fig. 2.—Ntorssarrr with Srwitne 
ImpLements.—CLosep.—({See Fig. 1.) 
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Fig. 1.—Cover ror Garpen on Veranpa Tasie.—[See Fig. 2.] 





Fig. 1.—Nécessarre wirh Sewina ImpLeMenrs. 
Opren.—[See Fig. 2.] 
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For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 2.—Derar. or Taste Cover, Fic. 1. 


eur Size. 


Comb Case. 

Tue model illustrated is a flat case of yellow alligator-skin, with the 
bottom lined with purple velvet, and the flaps faced with satin of the same 
tint. The kid loops hold combs of various sizes and a small leather case 
for hair-pins. 

Writing Case. 

Tuts travelling case is of black leather, with a light leather lining. It 
is provided with writing materials of all kinds, which are held in loops of 
kid and elastic braid, and when closed is secured by leather straps. 


Needle-Book. 

Cor the covers for the needle-book according to Fig. 64, Supplement, the 
outside of dark kid or satin, a stiff interlining, and a light satin lming. 
Decorate them with an ap- 
plied band of plush as indi- 
cated on the pattern, and 
work the small outline design 
on each side in back stitch 
with gold thread. Fill the 
inside with flannel leaves 
pinked at the edges, fasten 
tassels at the lower corners, 
and provide it with a silk cord 
handle, 


Cover for Garden or 
Veranda Table.—Figs. 
1 and 2, 

Tus cover is made of three 
gray and white linen towels, 
woven in a diapered pattern 
with blue stripes. A band of 
dark blue linen lightly em- 
broidered in white is inserted 
between the towels where 
they are joined, and a similar 
band forms a border around 
the whole, Fig. 2 shows a 
section of the band in full 
size. On each side of it isa 
white herring-bone, edged by 











Lace anp Vetvet-Ficcrep Grenapine Mantie.—Back.—For 
Front, see Page 413.—{For description see Supplement.) 
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Fig. 1.—Satrren Scn Bonnet Fig. 2.—Garpen Bonner. Fig. 3.—Berapep Tune Bonnet 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. III., Figs. 18-20. For description see Supplement. For description see Supplement. 











parallel lines that are formed by machine stitching loosely 
with coarse cotton above and fine thread below. The 
middle is coral-stitched with thick white cotton. The 
edge is finished with a fringe of linen macramé twine 
having a crochet heading. Crochet for the fringe a loose 
chain foundation with each stitch about half an inch long, 


picked out with peach colored silk, is gathered closely to- 
gether and placed over the crépe, with the front and back 
connected by a ribbon band and bow 

Fig. 2 is formed of a three-cornered kerchief of way iriped 
sural, mounted on a small net frame, with the ends caught 
together by a knot at the front. 





Fig. 2.—Srnirep Suran 
Cap. 





Fig. 1.—Cap or Crérr pe 
Cuins anp Lace. 


Cuina Sirk Tie 


and work a row of single 
crochet, one on each stitch, 
along both sides. Work 
a row of double crochet 
along the lower edge, and 
to these knot double 
strands five inches long. 


Ladies’ Caps.—Figs. 
1 and 2. 

Tue cap Fig. 1 is of 

peach - colored erépe de 

Chine, which is mounted 





TRAVELLING FLASK WITH 


Cor. 
in soft drooping puffs on 2 A/, , ‘> ey, 
Mtn 4 
a small frame of net and fog ) 


wire. A piece of white yy 
lace tulle, half a yard wide 
and ten inches deep from 
front to back, edged at 
Lace anp VELVEt-rictreD GrenapInt Mantie.—Front.—For Back, the front with wide lace 

see Page 412.—[For description sce Supplement. ) in which the pattern is 


Lace anp Vetiver MANTLE. 


For description see Supplement. 
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USEFUL RECIPES. 


Hor Sramves Frurr Caxe.—Sugar, butter, citron, 
currants, one pound each; flour, one pound two 
ounces; raisins, two pounds; half a pound of almonds, 
chopped ; one gill of brandy ; twelve eggs; half a nut- 
meg; mace and cinnamon, half a tea-spoonfnal each. 
Bake five hours in a slow, steady oven, aud you will 
find this recipe very satisfuctory. 

Aumonp Cake.—Sugar and flour, one pound each; 
butter, one pound (washed and creamed); ten eggs 
(whites and yolks beaten se i ately); one Wwine-glass 
of brandy; one tea-spoonful of mace; one nutmeg; 
half a pound of citron (cut up very thin); a half-pint 
of almonds, measured after they are shelle cd, blanched, 
and pounded fine, with a little rose-water to ‘kee Pp them 
from oiling. To be baked radually over a slow but 
regular fire, either in a fluted pound mould or in little 
cups. Iced they make those inviting-looking cakes 
familiarly called snow- balls. 

Lavy Sursre.anv’s Pupvrne.—Six eggs, nine light 
table-spoonfuls of flour, one pint of milk. Bake quick- 
ly in cups. Serve with French sauce, for which the 
recipe bas been given in the Bazar already. 

Lvoy’s Moxasses Gineereerap.—Half a cup of but- 
ter, one cup of molasses, one-third of a cap of sour 
milk, one egg, one te a-spoonful of soda mixed in the 
molasses, one tea-spoonful of ginger, one tea-spoonful 

of salt, and two even cupfuls of flour, measured after 
sifting. Bake in flat pans, and cut out in rectangular 
pieces. When done, the gingerbread should be an inch 
and a half in thickness. 

Lovistana Fruit Caxe.—Three-quarters of a pound 
of flour, one pound and a quarter of sugar, three-quar- 
ters of a pound of butter, five eggs, one tea-spoonful 
of soda, one pound of citron, two pounds of raisins, 
two pounds of pecan-nuts, prepared, one cupful of 
black molasses, one nutmeg, and a tea-spoonful each 
of mace, cinnamon, and cloves, ‘To prepare the pecan- 
nuts, shell them, and scald the kernels in hot water, 
when the skin will peel off easily, and they may then 
be pounded up in a marble mortar, with a little rose- 
water to prevent oiling. 
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PETRIE'S FACE POWDER. 

In three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh. Sold 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. Read 
Dr. ENDEMANN’S s professional endorsement below : 

New York, Sept. 1, 1881. 
Mr. Jonun Perrir, Jr., 110 Reade St., N. Y.: 

Dear Sir,—1 have examined the sample of 
Petrie’s Face Powder sent by you, and have found 
it to be perfectly free from any poisonous sub- 
stance, or such as can be considered injurious to 
health. The mass is homogeneous, and appears 
to be a natural silicate reduced to an impalpably 
fine powder. A box of the same Face Powder, 
bought at a New York Druggist’s, was found on 
examination to be identical with the material 
sent by you. Respectfully yours, Dr. H. Expr- 


MANN, Analytical and Consulting Chemist, 33 
Nassau Street. Sent free on receipt of price. 


Postage Pro- 


pi ie or, 


stamps taken. Jonn Perris, Jr., 
110 Reade St., New York.—[_Adv.] 





A PURE AND EFFECTIVE HAIR DRESSING, 

Coooatnn, a compound of Cocoanut Oil, beautifies 
the hair and is sure to allay all itching and irritation 
of the scalp. The superiority of Buanetrr’s Fiavor- 
mvc Exrxaocts consists in their perfect purity and 
streugth.—{Adv,] 








ADVE RTISEMEN'TS. 


GOLD MEI MEDAL, R's 1878, 


Breakfast Cocoa 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
eal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


¥. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 
BENTLEY’S 


Perfection Perforating Machine 


Patterns. Send 3c. stamp for 
BENTLEY, 
144 Broadway, N. Y. 


FINEST 


French Sewed 
CORSETS. 

Perfect Fitting. 
Gracefully Shaped. 
tly Made. 


Postively the latest and 
most improved styles. 
Fit Guaranteed. 
Call for this Corset and 
notice that ev: pair 


is stam, 
Ica la Persephone, 
Wormser, Fellbeimer & Co, 


















For making CHa. a 
Circular to 





381 Rreaéweg, N.Y, 
DECORATIVE NEEDLEWORK. 


All materials and trimmings at lowest prices. Also 
stamping patterna. Send for price-list. 


GRAHAM & 0O., bal West 14th Street, N. Y. 
ts" secure Derm, ; 


Lady RS cous employment 
and ay een selling Queen City 
Skirt and Steck! wor Bow ete. 
Sample outfit oy Address Queen 
“Olty Suspender Oe., Cincinnati, O. 








HES ED INK IS MANUF*D. BY 


J. H. BONNELL & CO., N.Y. 





MILLER’S 


PARASOLS, 


MBRELLAS, 
arhNG CROPS. 


PARASOLS MADE TO MATCH COSTUMES. 
THOMAS MILLER & SONS, 
MANUFACTURERS, 
6th Avenue, cor. 22d Street, N. Y. 








CORSETS, 


+ @NLY CORSET made ben of on. be. peeuene d “4 


its pi vel ser foe three av found 
in ever “p. t, rerun fig nice Fe re unde Agron seller. Made 
in a vaiw y of. styles_and price old by first-class 


dealers cy ery 


ywhere *Heware of ‘worthless poate ations, 
None 


enuine unl es it has Ball’s name oe 
CACO CORSET CO., Chica “tile 
FOY, HARMON & CO., NEW HAVE CEONN. 


(uticura 
POSITIVE CURE 


for every form of 
SKIN & BLOOD 
DISEASE. 
FROM 
PIMPLES to SCROFULA 
1 sHING, Scaly, Pimply, Scrofulous, Inherited. Con- 
tagious, and Copper-colored Diseases of the Blood, 
Skin, and Scalp, with loss of Hair, are positively cured 
by the Curicura Remeptss. 

Curioura Resotvent, the new blood purifier, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of impurities and 
pvisonous elements, and removes the cause. 

Curioura, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays 
Itching and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, 
heals Ulcers and Sores, and restores the Hair. 

Cutioura Soar, an exquisite Skin Beautifier and 
Toilet Requisite, prepared from Cutioura, is indis- 
pensable in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, 
Skin Blemishes, Chapped and Oily Skin. 

Cutioura Remeprrs are absolutely pure, and the only 
infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin Beautifiers. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50 cents; Soap, 
25 cents; Resolvent, $1. Prepared by Porrer Deve 
anp Curmican Co., Boston, Mass. 

wr Send for “ How to Cc ure Skin Diseases,” 


a PE ACME LEVER 


Cuif Buttons 


O-ere 












ome all trouble with 


Stiff Cul, 


The most conveni- 
ent, strong, relia- 
ble Button made, 
Ask your Jeweller 
for them. 


Universally prescribed by ‘the Facuity. 


A laxative and refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 

T A for Constipation, 
loss of appetite, bile, head- 

G R | [ 10 N TAMAR,unlike pills and the 
usnal purgatives, is agreea- 

ble to take, and never produces irritation nor inter- 
uilts started until you see the new book of “Crazy 
mega in Six 10- “7 Blocks, with Instructions.” 
Price 2c. Mail 


ache, hemorrhoids, cereb- 
feres with business or pleasure. 
BENTLEY, i 144 Broadway, N. Y. 





JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


Sole Proprietor, 
27, rue Rambuteau, Paria. 
Soto By ALL DEALERS Turoucnout He WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-—|878. 


Sold by all Druggists. 
DON’T GET CRAZY 

















THE 


CELEBRATED | 


ce : 
FOR SALE BY ALL FIRST-CLASS RETAI 


OORE’S PATENT BIAS-CUTTER and Yard Meas- 

ure combined. A simple but indispensable help 
to ladies. Adopted by leading Dry-Goods houses. 
Saves trouble, material, calculation; prevents mistakes. 
$1.25 each. Sent anywhere, by express, on sc RY of 
price. GEO. EMRICH, ‘Agent, 98 Stuyvesant St. 











THE 
“ANDREWS” 


PARLOR 
FOLDING BED. 


80 styles. The only perfect 
= folding bed. Elegant and Com- 
= fortable, saving room - rent. 
= Warranted not to sag. Well 
ventilated. On castors. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


KEELER & CO., 


83 to 91 Washington St., cor. Elm, Boston. 


HILL BROTHERS, 


Importers, Manufacturers, and Jobbers 


—or— 


MILLINERY GOODS, 


AT WHOLESALE ONLY, 


564 and 566 Broadway, 


CORNER OF 








PRINCE 
NEW YORK, 


Publishers of Hun.’s Mituwer’s Gazerre. 
them for a Sample Copy. 


ST., 





Send to 
Mailed free to the Trade. 





The prettiest styles of wearing the hair in 
this country have been introduced by Mrs. C. 
Thompson, of New York, the patentee of the 
now celebrated “Thompson Wave,” and it is 


expected that she will introduce several new 
styles during the coming season. — Godey’s 


Lady’ 's Fashion Book. 
FOR 


, ELEGANT 
DRESS 
MRS, THOMPSON'S 


) PATENT WAVES ARE BETTER 
THAN ALL OTHERS. 


1—The PATENT SPRING conforms itslf 
in shapeto EVERY head. 2.—They )O NOT 
_ HAY E A FALBE, wiggy lok, as all others have, 
ys — They cannet tear or break apart, but oulwear 

\ hi THRER of any wive made. 4—They CANNOT 
VJ WRINKLE or SHRINK wi h dampness, but keep their 
5.—They do not fade as quickly, for 










* shape for yars, 
they don’ t require dressing asoften avothers. 6 
witha WEL COMB, whi nthey get ML SSED, and are kno. 
in ord-r for a year without redressing. 7.—f GUARANUEE EVERY 
ONE to be CURLY HAIR. cr refund the money if not. &.—MOST 
IMPORTANT: Foeery lady can lok young and attractive with a 
THOMPSON WAVE, aS KUNDKEDS WILL ACKNOWLEDGE they lok 
ten years younger. 9.—<As I have 10 different styles of THOMPSON 
WAVES, every fancy can be gratified 

PRICES from a6 to 213. (Blond and Gray extra). 

ASSO 


Also, the most ELEGAN TMENT of 
SWITCHES from 85 to "so. GRAY HAIR 
A SPECIALTY. 


ware of parties endeavoring to sell 
you Waves representing them to be the 


‘hompson Wave, as I donot allow any other 
Dealer to sell my goods, SEND FOR CATALOGUE TO 


MRS. C. THOMPSON, 
NEW YORK, 


No. 32 East 14th Street, 


Ee 


The very best patent Toilet-Componnd in existence. 
Removes all blemishes and purifies the complexion. 
Somyka, the patent Medical-Toilet Compound, is a 
sure cure, and unsurpassed for beantifying the teeth, 
offensive breath, tender gums, hoarse or sore throat, 
and other afflictions. 25c. and 50c. per large bottle. For 
sale by all Druggists, Dry and Fancy Goods Dealers, 
Send for Pamphlet. General Depot, 

A. SIMONSON, No. 34 E. 14th St., N. W. 


THE NEW EMPRESS 


) EMBROIDERER. 


Adapted to all leading 
Sewing-Machines. Price 
2. Send name and ad- 
ress for illustrated book 
and sample of work, free. 


EMPRESS EXBROIDERER 


4 West acs ‘Sie, N. / N.Y. 


Golden Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable qualities, 
will, after a few applications, turn the hair that Golden 
Color or Sunny Hue 80 universally sought after and ad- 
mired. The best in the world. $1 per bottle; six for 
$5. KR. T. BELLCHAMBERS, Importer of Fine Hu- 
man Hair Goode, 317 Sixtu AVENUE, | New York, 

















aN ONLY FOR MOTH PATCHES, 


)\ FRECKLES and TAN, 


Use Perry’s Mothand Freckle 
Lotion. It is reliable 


FOR PIMPLES ON THE FACE, 


Blackheads, and Fleshworms. 


Ask your druggist for Perry’s 
Comeponr and Pimple Remedy, the 
infallible skin medicine. Send for 
circular. Brent Good & Co., 57 
‘Murray Street, New v York, 


HOW TO DO IT! 


“ LUSTRA PAINTING” is asuperb method 
for dec orating Screens, Curtains, Table-covers, &c., 
&c. There is nota lady in the land who cannot do it 
without personal tuition by the aid of the complete 
book of instruction, “ How to do ‘ Lustra’ Painting,” 
by the inventor, R. H. BRAGDON, ARTIS 
STUDIO BUILDING, 4th Ave. & 25th St., N. ¥. City. 


Send Postal Note for 50 cents. 





—Theyareonly dreseed | 
atoremain | 








PEARLS IN THE MOUTH. 





BEAUTY AND FRAGRANCE 
Are communicated to the mouth by 


SOZODONT, 


which renders the teeth pearly white, the gums rosy, 
and the breath sweet. By those who have used it, it 
is regarded as an indispensable adjunct of the toilet. 
It thoroughly removes tartar from the teeth, without 
injuring the enamel. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS 
_AND FANCY GOODS DEALERS. 


‘Mood’s Patent 


CAGE AWNING 


Protects the bird from sun, wind, 
and rain, and is very ornamental 
to the cage. For sale by all cage 
dealers. Price from 65c. to T5c. 


HEADQUARTERS, 


213 West 31st St, N.Y. 


 *‘STA'TEN ISLAND | 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Office, 5 & 7 John St., New York. 
BRANCH 1199 Broadway, near 29th St., N. Y. 
279 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
47 North Kighth St., Philadelphia, 
OFFICES } 43 North Charies St., Baltimore. 
Dye, Clean, and Refinish Dress Goods and Garments, 
Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Robes, &-c., of all fabrics, and 
of the most elaborate styles, cle aned or dyed success- 
fully without ripping. 
Gentlemen’s Garments cleaned or dyed whole. 
Curtains, Window - Shades, Table - Covers, Carpets, 
&c., cleaned or dyed. Employing the best attainable 
skill and most improved appliances, and having sys- 
tematized anew every department of our business, we 
can confidently promise the best results, and unusually 
prompt return of goods, Correspondence invited. 
Goods received and returned by express and by mail. 
BARRETT NEPHEWS & CO., 
5 and 7 John St., N. ¥. 











Faded or soiled CRAPE refinished and made a 
beautiful BLACK to withstand 


CRA PERE 


dampness 
Shriver’s 


Patent Pro- 
can send 
by mail, 


&COMP’Y, 


cess. You 





your crape 
SHRIVE 
44 E.14th St.,N.Y.(Wheeler and Wilson Building). 
Brooklyn: 294 Fulton St. Boston: 83 Winter St- 
Agents Wanted, and Territory for Sale. 








Patchwork is NOT alike. 
Our packages for 50c. contain Plush 
and Satin only (no dress goods) with 
embroidered piece and sheets of 
fancy stitches. Pkges. of Embroid- 
— Silk, full skeins (no scraps), 
with 


CRAZY beads, spangles, &c., 25 and 
| 50 cents. Send for Catalogue. 


Bentley's Art Retention 1144 Broadway, N N.Y. 


‘for Embroidery. 
New Outfit. Full 
instructions for 
stamping on Felt, 
Seep, Lew Plush, &c., 80 


‘will not rub. 
35 Patternsfor $5 Patternsfor Kensington, Fae nag and 
4 Ribbon Embroidery Boguets Sprig, Fige 
utlines, 

“Box r powder, da Stor catalogue an 
Our New Sample Book, showing nearly 
500 ofour chee done Ey and 60 Alpha- 


reenn- 
ind Signapets, 










way 


Sample Book = gs'oo, 
tions 308. Our No. ntfit, price, ° 
containsall above and 20 Extra Patterns 


of roses. aes olden rod, figures, outlines, 

fo. were, ee “att With thi ry jomae you S — 
business e snosa! none mon uy our $20 0' 

ARKER. Lynn, Mass, 





d 
and Verse Cards, with name, 10c, 6pks. & thi 
genuinerolled gold seal ring, 50c. Agt’s complete album 25e. 100im- 
ported em! scrap pictures ts. Alling Bros, fe 


ORDERS Promptly Executed. 
NO COMMISSION CHARGED. 
Samples and information fur- 
Send for circular. 


s 261 West 28d St., New York. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 
For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P. 0.1 Box 1654, New ‘York, 











1 a YOUR NAME on 4¢ 40 of the newest, 


hand- 
somest aes i. ae. per and pol Ci 
— ‘Cards eve’ u or pm. 

Rin a for bie. BO Re ward 0 Merit Cards, 

_ 100, Ag’ts Book 25e. FRAN KLIN PRTG. CO., New Haven, Ct, 
QOLID PERFUME imparts a de licious fragrance to all 
articles that come in contact with it. Send 10c. for trial 
package to CLivron Perrume Co., Clintonville, Conn. 











PARIS SHOPPING. 
Fancy work of every description. Mrs. A. LOFTUS, 
5 Passage Saulnier. Circular and reference. 


SHOPPING“, 


mission —, For circular, &c., addre: 
Mus. L. BALDWIN, No, 126 Pearl Street, New York. 





Or Every DrsontPtion 
Lae gga ee 




















JUNE 3 28, 1884. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 











BLACK SILKS. 


2500 yards Antoine Guinet & Cie.’s Genuine Lyons 
Cashmere Finished Black Dress Silk at 78c. per 
yard; usually sold at $1.25. 


DRESS SURAH SILKS. 


10,000 yards from 65e. to $1.25 per yard. 

These fine oods at the prices quote arc the best 
value in New Yor 

We continue to offer new designs in Wash Fabrics, 
plain and printed. 


5 cases 40-inch Batiste at 20c. per yard; worth 
double the price. 
Illustrated Catalogue free on application. Mail 


orders have prompt and careful attention. 


Le Boutillier |! 28 
Brothers, | xxw yoxx 


NEW YORK. 
ESTABLISHED 1840. 





‘Most Reliable and sim. 
ey for plain or rer 
at 








NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


Electrotypes and cuts used in the advertising 
columns of Harper’s Wrekty, Bazar, Youna 
Pror.r, and MaGazing, prior to this date, and 
no longer in use, will be destroyed unless claimed 
and removed before September Ist, 1884. 

As the number of electrotypes and cuts on 
hand is very large, owners are requested to send 
proofs of such as they wish returned, o 
describe them in such a mauner 
identification. 

HARPER & PROTHERS, 
FRANELIN Square, New York. 


r to 
as to aid their 


June 1, 1884. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD ‘cos 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 





oie. es' King, a 
BUSINESS of ROSES. GOLARC USES 
os Zalone. We GIVE AW AY in Premi= 
8 an xt ° R E esta’ 
ments grow. erOng Pot Plants —_ for imme- 
oon bloom delivered ur eho y post-office. 
orn varieties, 3235 rte “nt abled, oT 
ort eo; he iso fo NE iD os ‘emplet 
$107 i Moen a fee oe “bp ieee EE 
Ress erower Grove, Chester Co., 


DRESSM AKERS, 
Send us your name and address, with five ce’ atl to pay 
0stage, and we will mail you free of CHARGE 
/ARGE COLORED FASHION-PLATE OF SP RING 
AND SUMMER STYLES. 


J.G. CROTTY & CO, 
180 to 186 Cherry Street, New York. 
HENLEY’S CHALLENGE ROLLER SKATE 


ACKNOWLEDGED BY EXPERTS AS THE 


‘or new Py page Illustrated Catalogue, send 4 ct. 





stampto M.C. HENLEY, RICHMOND, IND. 


ROYAL | The superiority of VIOLET’S 
dua , | Toilet wey eg pers by 
THRIDACE Leading Physicians) is estab- | 

AND lished by a test of nearly half a | 
in Pl vr ryan | century. 
VELOUTINE VIOLET, 

SOAPS 225 Rue Saint Denis, Paris. 


De 
PAK 


0t in New York, 
& TILFORD, 
917 Broadway. 


Render the skin firm, 
white, and soft. 


CNL GILG 


THE BEST $1.00 PACKAGE. 
Sixty Pieces, 3 by 3i or Fifty pieces, 2 by 6 inches; 
or Twenty-four pieces, 6 by 5 inches; or Fifty irregular pieces of 
corresponding qua annit “oe value. Beautiful Colors and Saga f+ Ss. 
No two alike. Ha ove pantitice, 60 Ot EM- 
BROIDERY ait k TOR CRAZY We RE —ail Bright 
Colors—full haif ounce packages, 25 Cents, one —. 40 Cents. 
COOPER & CONAR 

Importers and 4 Retailers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PASTILLES DE FLORENCE, 


Madame LEWENBERG’S PASTILLES 
(white and tinted) are celebrated for removing TAN, 
REDNESS, SUNBURN, &c. Also, for their cooling 
and beautifying effect to the skin. Sold by Druggists. 














le are poisoned by 
rators than by 
hree-fourths of 


Station i in the 
a md for Circulars. 
ps. A. STEVENS, Toledo, Ohio. 





I UBBER SLERVE- PROTECTORS. —Sure protection 
against rain, snow, or soiling of clothes, Housekeep- 
ers, , artists, book- keepers, physicians, type-setters, store- 
kee} ers, butchers, everybody needs them. A pair sent by 
mail for 30c. CaNFIEi » Russer Co., Middletown, Ct. 

Sold by leading Dry- Goods, C lothing,and Drag Houses. 
S LKS age of Em roidery Silk, 20c. ‘Money 
will be refunded if not satisfac tory. 


ee 8 Silk Manufactory, Clintonville, Ct. 


TAKE NOTICE. 
For 50c, (in stam we 200 beautiful Scrap Pictures, 
no two alike, WHITING, 50 Nassau S8t., N. Y. 


16 «in. 7 pie ces, worth from $1.50 to $7 
a yard, only $1. Samples, 25c.; Pack- 





DEPARTMENT of the STATE of 
NEW YORK & NORTHERN OHIO. 


GILBERT MFG. CO.’S 


DRESS LININGS 
(THE NEW F4BRIC). 
EVERY CONSUMER, 
EVERY DRESSMAKER, 
EVERY TAILOR, 
EVERY CLOTHIER, 
¢ EVERY MANUFACTURER, 


AND 
EVERY MERCHANT 
in this country is using or should use only 


3 LEAF TWILLS 
MEASURED GOODS. 


We are the Sole Licensees for the Patent MEASUR- 
ING MACHINES for the United States for 12 
YEARS for all 


3 LEAF TWILLS FOR LININGS. 


In future all our 26 Grades will be folded and 
measured by these machines, except our Fast Black 8, 
and that no IMITATION GOODS may be sold in 
their place, we have caused to be printed on every 


and only 


the \, and figures for the yards and 34 yards. 

We give below a list of a few of the REPRESENTA- 
TIVE HOUSES where the genuine goods can be found: 
IN NEW YORK. 

eR CONSTABLE, & CO. 
J. DENNING & CO. 

5 AMES MoCREE y & CO. 

LORD & TAYLO 

IN rie 

W.M. WHITNEY & CO. 
JOHN G. MYERS. 
JOHNSTON & REILLY. 

IN TROY. 
WILLIAM H. FREAR. 
CHURCH & PHALEN. 
G. V. 8. QUACKENBUSH & CO. 
W.C. WINNE & CO. 

IN UTICA. 
- GH GL E NN 

B. W 
KOBERTS & HOAG 
IN SYRACUSE. 
D. McCARTHY & CO. 
MILTON 8. PRICE, 
DEY BROS. & CO. 
IN ROCHESTER. 

SIBLEY, LINDSAY, & CURR. 
A.38. MANN & CO. 
JAMES FAHY & CO, 

IN BUFFALO. 
BARNES, BANCROFT, & CO. 
ADAM, MELDRUM, & ANDERSON, 
J. N. ADAM. 

IN CLEVELAND. 
HOWER & HIGBEE 
E. M. MoGILLIN & CO. 
TAYLOR, KILPATRICK, & CO. 

IN TOLEDO. 

F. EATON & CO 
LASALLE, COHEN, 
ANDERSON BROS. 

IN COLUMBUS. 
W.G. DUNN & CO. 
ANDREW DOBBILE. 
FREEMAN, STALEY, & MARTIN. 

And over 4000 others. 


ART EMBROIDERY! 


& KOCH, 





Stamp tor Circular. L. A. Se.ey, Fort Edward, N. Y. 


yard our initials as follows: G for the 44 and M for 


| FANCY 





APRILE 


New and beantiful designs in latest styles for Art Em- | 
broidery & Kensington Painting,in Perforated Patterns. | 


SUMMER SILKS. 


Summer Silks, in Stripes and Checks, reduced to 
8ic., 50c., and 65c.; former prices, 50c., 65c., aud 85c. 

Figured India Foulards reduced to 75c. and 87c. ; 
former prices, $1.00 and $1.35. 

10,000 yards Rich Novelty Silks, 24 inches wide, at 
$1.59; former price, $3.00—a great sacrifice. 

Enclose 2c. stamp if samples are desired, 


Le Boutilier Bros., 


Broadway and 14th St., N. Y. 


JERSEYS. 


Fine quality silk-finished Cashmere 
erseys, fan-back and satin bow (all 
sizes, fit guaranteed), sent by mail, 
postpaid, upon receipt of Four Dol- 
urs. Plain, Braided, and Jetted Jer- 
seys from #1. 65 to $12.00. 


J. N. COLLINS, 
82 West 14th St., New York City. 


TOILET POWDER. 


invisible, 


Dy impalpable, 


7. adherent. 
WITH BISMUTH 


by CHARLES FAY, Perfumer, Ap 


9, 








te) 


SPECIAL 


RICE POWDER 
PREPARED 


RUE DE LA Parx, Paris. 
New York: Wholesale, 93 Grand Street. 


DENTIFRICE LOTION 


AND 


POWDER. 





Y - 
a> 0! ce "‘Hogtecten! 
S e Preparations 
aa for 


the Teeth and the Mouth. 

8, place de l’Opéra, Paris. 
New York: Wholesale, 93 ‘Grands Street. 
qr | “AT a 
STITCHES 
COLORS FOR EACH. Handsome, novel; in- 
cluding the very latest New York fancies. Every |: 
wants them for Crazy Patchwork, &c. 


by mail for 16 cents. A. L. BLANCHARD, 
Art Rooms, 58 West 57th Street, New York. 











Fifty Artistic 
¢ designs, with 





Send six cents for postage, and re- 
ceive free, 1 costly box of goods which 
will help all, of either sex, to more 

#8 money right away than anything else 
in this world. Fortunes await the workers absolutely 
sure. At once address True & Co., Angusta, Maine. 








G5. 


and fast dyed, and every inch is guaranteed. 





A YARD. 


LEWIS'S, 6 West 14th Street, New York, are the manufacturers at Manchester, England, 
of fine, first-class Velveteens, which are now well known all over the world. They are fast pile 


If a dress should wear badly, or be in any respect 


faulty, L EWIS’S will give a new dress for nothing at all and pay the full cost for making and trim- 
ming. The price of these beautiful Velveteens, in black and all the most beautiful Colors now 


worn, is 85 cts.a yard. This 
The Public, although they don 


quality Velveteen is sold by the Dealers at $1.25 and $1.50 a yard. 
t know it, have to pay two or three profits, the difference between 
the manufacturer’s price and the price the consumer pays for Velveteens. 


LEWIS’S have opened 


a depot at No. 6 West 14th Street, New York, for the exclusive sale of these Velveteens, which 
they manufacture themselves, and sell them (or it might be said almost give them) to the Public 
at 85 cts. a yard. LEWIS'S ask Ladies to write for Patterns of these extraordinary Velveteens. 


They will then be able to judge for themselves whether LEWIS’S, of 6 West 14th St., 


New York, 


praise their Velveteens more than they deserve. WRITE for PATTERNS on an ordinary Post- 


Card. 


Waen WaritinG, PLEASE MENTION THIS MAGAZINE. 


LEWIS & CO.,6 West (4th St., N. Y. 











- THE BEST 





VFI 
yi 


We will 


desiring an 
brated KEYSTONE WRING 
lowest price. We invite the strictest investigation. Send 
your address on a postal card for further particulars, 


LOVELL WASHER CO., Erie, PA. 


WASHER 


guarantee the “ LOVELL” WASHER?'to do better 


work wea doit. do it easier and in less time than any other machine 
in the world. Warranted five years, and if it don’t weeh tho 
\ thes clean. without rubbing, we will refund the money. 


ACENTS WANTED 


PROOF that Agents are making from $75 to $150 per 
month, 


in every county. 
WeCAN SHOW 


Farmers make $200 to $500 during the winter. Lo- 


§ at taannfeetapent 








mplete Pieces 
inches, printed on fine, weary mu 
Address 








AAUSIC GIVEN AWAY !!"3q 


To introduce our Catalogue of Sheet Music, Music Books and Ley Instruments in wey femily 
peving a plans or organ, we will, on receipt of 10 cts. to pay 
of the very qo 4 popes. 

ic pa 


e and wrapping, send free 
‘ocal and nstramental Music, full size ire : “8 
above is worth $2.00 at retail, order at once. 


WILLIS WOODWARD & CO., $42 & 844 Broadway, New York. 


Sbanold 
C svat bl 2 Ke (, 


SUMMER DRESS FABRICS. 


offering in the 


latest Paris Novelties in Plain 


A choice selection now 
and Faney 
Grenadines, Gauzes, Embroidered Crépe de 
Nun’s 
Veilings and Albatross Cloths, Paris Printed 
Figured 


Chine, with solid colors to match, 


Organdies and Linen 
Lawns, Xc., &e. 


’ 


Jaconets, 


ry ‘? ? 
Wroadevay ADI 9th dt. 
c 


SOME USEFUL BOOKS. 


Manners and Social Usages. A Book 
of Etiquette. By Mrs. Jonny Saerwoop, Au- 
thor of “A Transplanted lé6mo, 
Cloth, $1.00. 

To say all in a word, we thi hink Mrs. Sherwood's 
little book the very best and most sensible one of its 
kind that we ever saw.—.. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 


Rose.” 


Mothers in Council. 


l6mo, Cloth, 90 

cents. 
* Pull of the most valuable suggestions in regard to 
all matters bearing upon the rational training and 


education of the young.” 
Sound Bodies for our 
Girls. By WituaM 
“How to Get Strong, 
With Illustrations. 


Boys and 
Biarkiz, Author of 
and How to Stay So.” 
L6mo, Cloth, 40 cents. 

The directions are so simple and sensible that they 
appeal to the reason of every parent and teacher.— 
Philadelphia Press. 


and Dinner- 
Containing Instructions in Cook- 
ing; in the Combination and Serving of 
Dishes; and in the Fashionable Modes of 
Entertaining at Breakfast, Lunch, and Din- 
ner. By Mary F. Henperson. Illustrated. 
12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


Practical Cooking 
Giving. 


Contains everything that even the most rigidly ex- 
acting of eaters could ask his cook to kuow.—Boston 
Traveller. 


The Virginia Cookery-Book. 


Com- 
piled by Mary Sruarr Situ. 4to, Paper, 
25 cents. 


The compiler deserves the gratitude of all students 
of domestic economy for the s and energy she has 
displayed in placing in endu r form so many ex- 
cellent household recipes. Orleans Times-Demo- 
crat. 







Haswell’s Engineers’ and Me- 
chanics’ Pocket - Book of Tables, 
Rules, and Formulas pertaining to Mechanics, 
Mathematics, and Physics, including Areas, 
Squares, Cubes, and Roots, &c.; Logarithms, 
Steam and the Steam-Engine, Naval Archi- 
tecture, Masonry, Steam Vessels, Mills, &c. ; 


Limes, Mortars, Cements, &c.; Orthography 
of Technical Words and Terms, &c., &e. By 
Cuartes H. Haswett, Civil, Marine, and 
Mechanical Engineer, Mem. of Am. Soc. of 
Civil Engineers, Institution of Naval Archi- 
tects, England, &c. Forty-fifth Edition, En- 
tirely Rewritten; with 226 Additional Pages; 


printed from New Electrotype Plates. Pages 
932. 12mo, Leather, Pocket -Bovk Form, 
$4.00. 


We recommend the Pocket-Book as one entitled to 
a prominent place in the library of all interested in 
the mechanic arts.— Engineering Newa, N.Y. 


Politics for Young Americans. By 
Cuartes Norpuorr. 16mo, Half Leather, 
75 cents. 

This book might be learned by heart. Each word 
has its value; each enumerated section has its pith 
It is a complete system of political science, econom- 
ical and other, as applied to onr American system.— 
N. ¥. Herald. 


American Manual of Parliamen- 


tary Law; or, The Common Law of 
Deliberative Assemblies. Systematically Ar 
ranged for the Use of the Parliamentarian 


and the Novice. 
Cloth, 50 cents; 


By Grorce T. Fish. 16mo, 


Leather Tucks, $1.00. 


Mr. Fish’s treatise is a model of logical and lucid 
arrangement. * * * Equally excellent is the terseness 
of his explanations. There is no waste of words. 
It covers the whole field.— Phila North American. 





| 


[a Any of the above works sent by mail, 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


postage pre- 
paid, to any part of the United States, on receipt of 
the price. 








Large, New, Embossed border Chromo Cards, all gold, 
iver, motto and hand, name on, 10c pks. $1. Agts’ 
it samples, 10 cts. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N.Y. 
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Mr. Evergreen borrows a stone roller from Mr. Sprace, 
who lives at the top of the hill. Says he will take it down 
himself; his muscle is good enongh for a little thing like 


A GARDEN ROLLER IN 


But his neighbor persuades him to let the colored 
man help; and the two start for the foot of the hill. 


They soon find it all they can do to keep their 
shoes on, 


A GO-AS-YOU-PLEASE,. 


The front gate being open when they get there, they 
dash up in style, and roll the front steop first of all very 
thoroughly. (Loud lamentations.) 


The colored man having procured an able 
assistant, returns wearily aud sadly, with a 
request to Mr. Spruce to send a bill for the 
damages to the roller, while Evergreen 
sends for a carpenter and a doctor. 
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A SUCCESSFUL HAUL. 
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